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ANTED, good COUNTER ASSISTANT by a 

Firm of MEDICAL edb gy ERS. One well up in Medical 

Literature preferred.—Write, with full particulars, stating salary re- 
quired, to Box 536, Willing’s avcatialng Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


yp the ail EXAMINATIONS wi will be held at Owens College, 
ne College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 





URY ST. EDMUND’S ATHENZUM. — The 
Council are yy to receive applications for the post of 
LIBRARIAN and CURATOR. Commencing 521. per annum, 
— residence, coals, gas, &c., and allowance for cleaning of 5s. per 
eek. Age not to exceed forty-five, and experience in Library Work 
Indispensable. Personal canvassing will disqualify. 
plications, with recent testimonials, to be sent in to the Hon. Sec. 
vy Rous 31, 1896. 


Leeds in SEPTEMBE. 
ntrod the Faculties of 


in Art 
Medicine and Music), on MONDAY. ——— 21, i following days. 
A Preliminary Examination (introductory to the Faculties of Arts, 
se eS and Law), on - geal September 21, and following days. 
ion Fee (2 by a list of the subjects 
m2. must be sent to the Recisrrar (from whom conditions of 
entrance and further particulars can be obtained) on or before Septem- 








ber 7. 
Manchester, August, 1896. 





s[ECUNICAT SCHOOL, HUDDERSFIELD.— 
REQUIRED, a LECTURER for PHYSICS, APPLIED ME- 
CHANICS, and STEAM. Salary 2001. tee to be sent in not 
Jater than August 29 to S. G. Rawson, D.Sc, Principal. Statement of 
duties, &c., may be obtained on application to 
T. THORP, Secretary. 


vss PONTYPRIDD INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


a MASTER for SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS, to 
thee be a B.Sc., with sound 





WANTED, 
—. viata on ag od fen an 
rience as a Teacher. er an 
"Theo a MASTER for "MODERN A GUAGES, to commence duties 
onthe same date. Must have a thorough Grammatical and Conversa- 
tional knowledge of rican - German, with a Diploma from a Con- 
tinental University Salary 1 r annum. 

A HEAD MISTRESS is also "HEQUIKED, os commence oe on 
the said date. AG qual equal to 
a Graduate, necessary. Must cas had sipaiante in Teaching and 
Organizing. Salary 1401. per annum. 

Applications, stating age and experience, with not more than four 
recent testimonials, must be in hand on or before August 29 inst., 
addressed to Ruvs Morcan, Esq., M.A., Head Master, Intermediate 
School, rap aa) 'd. 

'HILLIPS, Clerk to the Governors of the above School. 

Town Hall Chambers, Pontypridd, August 18, 1596. 


WPE-WRKITING.—Authors’ MS. 1s. per 1,000 

words. Large quantities by arrangement. EXAMINATION 

QUESTIONS duplicated. apes men of work and er on application. 
—Favctr Daruison, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
ATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 


South Kensington, S.W. 
Visitors—W. B. RICHMOND, R A., F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.S. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION 1896-97 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 7. Art Classes in connexion with the Training School are 
open to the public on payment offees. ‘The Classes for Menand Women 
Students meet separately. ‘The studies comprise Ornament and the 
Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Composition, 
and include the Study of Plants and Flowers, the Painting of Still Life, 
and the Drawing and Bronte = Ornament and of the Figure 

di for » have not passed any Examination of 
the Department ‘in Freehand puntos must pass the Admission Exami- 
nation in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the School on September 29 and 
October 6, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m. on both days, and on subsequent 
‘Tuesdays at frequent intervals throughout the Session. 

Application for further information may be made in writing to Tue 
Secrerary, Department of Science and Art. S W.; or, on and after 
October 7, ‘personally to Tux KecrsTrar, at the School, Exhibition-road, 
8.W. By order of the 

LORDS OF THE COMMI TTEE OF CUUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 








GE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIEN CE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—Rey. H. P. GURNEY, M.A. D.C.L. 
The College forms part of the University of Durham. and the Cniver- 
sity Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of both sexes. 
In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
prone Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 








YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 


SoH a Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine. Art. 
tial Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached to 





views, Literary Articles, &c., COPIED with and 
r folio. Manifold or Duplicate Se “ge Miss E. = 
itland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N Established 1884. 


MYYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 
and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. Terms, cash 
or instalments. MS. copied from 1s. per 1,000 words.—N. Taytor, 








Manager, National dist. Teles Exchange Co., 74, Chancery-lane, 
London. | Established 188. ‘Tr 6690. T “Gi tor, 
London.” 


EORETARIAL BUREAU, Confidential 
cre’ Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 9, Strand, 
London, or ‘out daily a sages ae * English and gg i Secre- 
an 





the College. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28. 
Fall particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters 
bid = found in the Calendar (price 1s.).—Prospectus on application to 
HE SECRETARY. 


] ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—-STUDENTS in 
ARTS and SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and 
APPLIED SCIENCES, MEDICINE, and other Branches of Edueation 
will be ADMITTED for the NEXT TERM on TUESDAY, oe 29. 
EVENING CLASSES COMMENCE THURSDAY, Octo ber 
Students are classed on entrance according to their 1 and 
terminal reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students 
are sent to their parents and guardians. There are Entrance Scholar- 
ships a and Exhibitions. 
who are desirous of studying any particular subject or 











taries, expert Stenographers, ° pee 

skilled in the use of Edison-Hell anene, to Medical and Scientific 

Men, Publishers, Members of Parliament, and others. Correspondence 

indexed by special method. Literary and Commercial Translations into 

_ Ae — = ae Speciality, French, German, and Medical 
pe-w 


N R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES 
at ART SCHOOLS and COLLEGES Recommence in OCTOBER. 
DRAWING for the Press —STUDIO open Daily. Private Instruction, 
and by Correspondence.—123, Victoria-st., S.W.(nr. Army & Navy Stores). 


1° LECTURE SOCIETIES.—EGYPT of TO- 

DAY, with Sixty-six exceptional Views of Natives and Scenes 

taken by the Lecturer, Mr. JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.8. F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘John Westacott,’ ‘By the Western Sea,’ ‘Mark ‘Tillotson,’ 
a ae Bohemia,’ and Special Madan, Maman of the Pall Mail 
Gazette, the News Syndicate, &c , in Egypt, Greece, Bohemia, Russia, 
Germany, &e. Times.—“ Vivid idea of the people....Received with 
every co of approval and satisfaction.” Crowded audience at the 
Imperial Institute, &c.—Synopsis and particulars of the Lecture 
Agency, Outer Temple, Strand. 











ECITALS.—‘‘A prince among elocutionists.” 

“In the front rank of living elocutionists.””—Peterboro’ Express. 

“Held the audience spellbound.”—Ulvrerston News. &¢c. &¢c.—Address 
Barnisu BaRrnspace, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
FILLING UP about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will be held on the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 14th SEPTEMBER 
San mg information apply tothe Bu RsaR, St. Paul’s School, West 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York. place, Baker-street, W. 
ART SCHOOL. 
Visitor—HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
Professor—E. BOROUGH JOHNSON, Esq. 
The STUDIO REOPENS on FRIDAY, October 9. 


Further information on era 
cY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
[THE YORKSHIRE E COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 6, and_the 
Ben SIXTH SESSION of the SCHOUL ‘of MEDICINE on OCTO. 


The Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 
Chemistry, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, 
! M Textile Industgies, Dyeing. a Manufacture, Agri- 
culture, School ‘Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees 
are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and 


Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been lished for 8 ’ resid 
‘pectus of any of the above may be had from Tue Recisrrar. 











subjects, without attending the soap ae Courses of the various 
Faculties, can be admitted as Non-Mi on payment 
of the separate fees for wari Classes as aay selec 

The College has an entrance both from the — and from the 
Thames Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to Tue Secrerary, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 


Gu yY’s B.@.- Bi. 2.14) f 


PRELIMiNARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B.) LONDON. 

e NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for 
this Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 1. Candidates entering 
for this Course can register as Medical Students.—Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to THe Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 


NUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 1. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of 360/. are 
awarded annually, and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for Com- 
petition by Students of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year was 6,325. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, and 
the holders of Resident Appointments are provided with board and 
lodging. 

The College ac 
resident Warden 
oot ea School provides the full curriculum required for the 

)D.8. En 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical 
Profession will be forwarded on application 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to 
fees, course of study advised, regulations of the College, &c., apply, 
personally or by letter, to Tur Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


St. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1896-97 will OPEN on FRIDAY, Octo- 
ber 2, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.., by the Right Hon. 
Lord Justice LINDLEY. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in Sep- 
tember, viz., One of 1502. and One of 60/. in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology. Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; One 
of 501 in Anatomy, Physiol , and Chemistry for Third Year’ s Students. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of a are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medal: 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for. the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 











A lL 








d under the supervision of a 





Sixty 





ondon 

‘au Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

e School Bui panes and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the ‘Medical Secretary. 

‘The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice ; and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their Second or subsequent 
years, also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medica! Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr_ Renprer, the 
Medical Secretary. A. P. HAWKANS, Dean. 


ONES.—On the 7th inst., at Davos Platz, 
Switzerland, JOHN EDWARD JONES, late of the London 
Library, in his 74th year. 


YWO GUINEAS REWARD.—To CLERGYMEN 
and Others —WANTED, the MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE of 
RICHARD SEYMOUR, of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, between 1615 and 
650. Plympton St. Mary 1626 entry known.—Address Nox.e, 88, 
Rosendale-road, Dulwich, 8.E. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Assisted by Technical Education Board of London County Council, 
and by the Carpenters’ Company. 

SESSION 1896-7. 

The Courses of Instruction in Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical 
Engineering and Architecture COMMENCE on band TOBER 6. They 
are arranged to cover periods of Two and Three 

Particulars of the Courses of Entrance Scholarships, of the Matricu- 
lation Examination, and of the Fees, may be obtained from the 
SecReErary. 

Professors. 
Mechanical Engineering—T. HUDSON BEARE, M.I1.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering—J. A. FLEMING, F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering—L. F. VERNON HARCOURT, M.LC.E. 
Architecture—T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A. 
Physics—G. CAREY FOSTER, F.R.S. 
Chemistry—W. RAMSAY, F.R.8. 
Applied Mathematics—K. PEARSON, F.R.S. 
Economic Geology—T. G. BONNEY, F.R.S. 
Mathematics—M. J. M. HILL, F.R.S. 

The New Wing of the College, opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught in May, 3, and Electrical 
Engineering Laboratories, W orkshops, Drawing Office, Museum, and 
— Theatres. 

The Laboratories are fitted with all the best a 
work and for research wor pani of the most advance 





pliances aa practical 
character. 








S! BARTHOLOM EW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientitic and Intermediate B Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 and con- 
tinue till JULY, 1897. 

Fee for the whole Course, 211, or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or 5/1. 5s. each for Single Subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further rticulars apply to Tue WARDEN or THE CoLLEcE, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, respectively worth 1501., 751., 

751., 50l., and 201 each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for in 
Se tember, 1896, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship, of the value of 751., 
will be awarded to the best Candid if of i merit) in Physics 
and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship, of the value of 751 , will 
be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and 
Physiology. 

oe ae for these Seegsennimeny must be under ae years 

age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical School 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 1501, and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be a warded to the best 
Candidates under ‘Twenty years of age (if ‘of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. ‘The questions for 
the Scholarship of 1501. will be of about the range required tor Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition we be of f about the 
range of the pass questions in that 1 
hibition, value 20/., will be aoureecal for at the dun time. The sub- 
jects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, _— any one of the 
three following Languages—Greek, French, and 

The C assical subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Ext mination of July, 1896. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full Course at St Bartholomew’ ‘8 poy in the October 
succeeding the Examination. The E ion for these 
will be held on September 23, 1896. 

For particulars application may be made, personally or LA aca to 
Tue WARDEN oF THE CoLLecr, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


S': GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 

Lege WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, Octo- 
ber 1, when an Introductory Address will be delivered by . WM. 
apals FROST, F.R.C 8., Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Hospital, at 4pm. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in September and October :— 

1. A Scholarship, of value 1451., for Sons of Medical Men who have 
entered the School as Perpetual, Yearly, or Dental Pupils during the 
—— ending October 1, 1896, being under twenty years of ‘age on 

















date. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of value 50/., open to all Students who have 
commenced their medical studies not earlier than May, 1896, being 
under twenty years of age on epotg~t 

3. Two Scholarships, of valu ; for Students who passed or 
pee ngre the curriculum for the Oxford lst M.B. or the So 
2nd M.B., and have entered the School as Perpetual or Yearly Pup. 
during the year ending October 5, 1896. 

4 A Scholarship, of value 85/., for Students of Provincial University 
Colleges who have passed or completed the curriculum for the corre- 
sponding University Examination in London, Manchester, or Dur! 
and have entered the School as Perpetual or Yearly Pupils during the 
year ending October 5, 1896. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Penge hs a 
The William Brown 100/. Exhibition ; the William Brown hibi- 
tion; the Webb Prize in Bacteriology, of value 30/.; the Ra 


Prize in Medicine, of value 32/.; the Brackenbury Prize in 8w gery, of 
value $21. ; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, of value 18/.; the Johnson 
Prize in Anatomy, of value 10/. 10s. ; the Treasurer's ze, of value 


101. 10s. ; Four General Proficiency Prizes of 10/. 10s. each; the Brodie 
Prize in Surgery; the Acland Prize in ; the Th Medal ; 
and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize 

All Hospital abechatenente. including the Four House le sicianships 
and Four House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to Students of the School without extra fee 

Nine Salaried Appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of 100/. and board and lodging, are awarded Year! early to 
— Pupils upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 








ctuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
“Prospe : x ISAMBARD OWEN, M.D., Dean. 
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N° 3591, Ave. 22, °9¢ 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 

duates) a Advice and pr hey without charge, to Parents and 
the of Schools tor. Boys or Girls) and Tutors for 

all Exam: nt ne at home or abroad.— 





OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
prempey supplied on moderate terms. 
CATA UES on application. 
DULAU & CU. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 





° 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Soon M.A., 8, Lancaster- -place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ualified — and a GOVERKNESSES for Resident and Daily 
ents. — Central Kegistry for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, 

Charing ( Cross, W.C. 


PUBLISHING FIRM, who are connected with 

a well-known Advertising Firm, are open to consider any New 
Magazines, Newspapers, or Periodicals with a view to putting — 
inte them and securing the Advertising =r] Publishing of them.— 
Address Newspaper, care of W. Hicks, Esq , 35, Bedford-row, W.C. 


FIRM of PUBLISHERS, with exceptional 
Opportunities for distribution over the world, are open to 
consider MSS., Short Stories, &c , for Publication, either at their owr 
risk or on Commission. 
stimates given free of charge. Short Stories, &c., placed at a small 
Commission. 
Address Booxs, care of Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Bouverie 
House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 


[THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879, 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty aye practical 














OW READY, CATALOGUE No. 18, choice 
ENGRAVINGS, "DRAWINGS, and BOOKS—Original Sketches 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and Keene—Drawings of the Early Foxe ay 
School—Works. by Turner, Blake, and Ruskin. Post free, 
Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad- street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published — of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, see STE and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Ke- 

mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitzert & Fixtp, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


O 8 DO: 8 bce By A RY, 
8T. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

ne-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, ‘The he be Per: the Dean 

of epaat, Herbert me Esq., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C. 

tees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grani t Daft 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, rt..M.P., Right Hon, Earl of Rosebery. 
PP sl Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 














experience in all kinds of Publishing and Kook Producing. C 
'ree.—Terms and testimonials from Leading — on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burones, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster- 


‘0 AUTHORS.—A LONDON PUBLISHING 

Sieageen is prepared to consider MSS. in all Departments of 

Lite’ re with a view to immediate publication in volume form. 

Special facilities for spare J Books before the Trade, the Libraries, 

and the fewer Public —Address ‘Tue RoxeurcuHe Press, 15, Victoria- 
street, C gue post free on application. 











9, Hart-srreet, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


ME. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 
street, Covent-garden, and late Director and Manager of K 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


O AUTHORS.—Messrs. DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
Publishers, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, will be glad 
to hear from Authors having MSS. suitable for Volumes. 


UTHORS should write for Prospectus of the 
LITERARY AGENCY, which offers special facilities for Publish- 

ing the Works of New Authors. Conducted by Mr. A. R. Leasn, late 
anager of Tower Publishing Co., St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Ludgate- 
hill, London, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING boggy 

Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazi ~¥e at cab lowest 

— prices. Special terms to Institutions. “schools, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 














C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
"Mig cciy ome of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 

aT on application. 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Catalogues, 


E » GD i 8 & = G% V &@:-Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, and Purchased. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 83) now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


" 1, 
RABE BOOKS, PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES free as follows :— 

133. VOYAGES and TRAVELS, AMERICANA, &c. 
133. AUTO Fe PORTRAITS (fine Mezzos, &c.). 
134. MISCELLANEOUS (Court Memoirs, Napoleon, &c.). 
oo CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS. Others will follow, including 
Kowlandson, Literature, Topography, Heraldry, Cruiks! % 
dson, and First Editions gd of | present Century. 
Maces Bros., 159, Church Londo! 











LEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


Books in all Classes of Literature now offered at specially 
low prices. 60 pages. Gratis and post free. 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 

83, High-street, Marylebone, London, W. 


NFtW REMAINODERS 


HARPER (CHAS. G.).—The BRIGHTON ROAD; 
Old Times and New on this Classic Highway. 94 Iilus 
trations. 8vo. cloth. 1892. (Published 16s.) 7s. 
postage, 6d. 


—— FROM PADDINGTON to PENZANCE: a 
Summer Tramp from London to Land’s End. 104 
Illustrations, uniform with above. 1893. (Published 
16s.) 5s. 6d.; postage, 6d. 


DANVERS (F. C.).— The PORTUGUESE in 
INDIA: a History of the Rise and Decline of their 
Eastern Empire. Views and Charts reproduced from 
the searce Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 1894. (Pub- 
lished 42s.) 12s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 


CUNNINGHAM (Sir A.).—MAHABODHT; or, the 
Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha 
Gaya. Photographsand Plans. 4to. cloth, 1893. (Pub- 
lished 63s. net.) 19s.; postage, 9d. 











FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 
83, HIGH-STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 





in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 

a according to owe Fifteen Volumes are wed to to all 

and Ten to Town Mem Reading- m open from Ten to hal. 
it Six. 96 Te ae Fifth, Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and i m7 ig 


M UPrB’s 





SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been considerably 
increased, now contains upwards of 80,000 Books in FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added to the 
Library is issued every month, and will be sent to any 
address postage free on application. 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1896, 
1s. 6d, each, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, S.W.; = Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
mdon ; 
and Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with every regard to safe and cautious treatment, 
y M. RAINE THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


T#= AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 
of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS of EUROPE. 

The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, 
and is rich in Examples of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, 
French, and Spanish Schools of Painting. 








The Company also Publishes a large Collection of 
Reproductions of Works by 

MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 

Recent Additions include Works by Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
G. F. WATTS, R.A., DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, FORD MADOX 
BROWN, ALBERT MOORE, HOLMAN HUNT, FREDERIC SHIELDS, 
HENRY RYLAND, and many others. 

A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS from the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON, now in course of publication. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUSTRATED SUP- 
PLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature Reproductions of Selected 
Autotypes, price, post free, One Shilling. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


OO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
P in all vo many willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 
full parti and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 
As R any &c. ; Schools also oe —Address Mr. G. B. Stocker, 
neaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 


ndon. ’ B.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen — with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


‘URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 

most pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 

ood view, three minutes’ walk from the town and common. VACANT 

n AUGUST. Suitable for winter months.—Write R. G., 18, Claremont- 
road, Tunbridge Wells. 














Sales by Anction, 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property, 
M*. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his oa Rooms, 38, King-street, ran, 01 
August 28. at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, FRIDAY 
SCIENTIFIC "SURGICAL, HOTOGRAPHIC, and ELUCTRICAL 
APPARATUS, and Miscellaneous Effects from various Private Sources 


On view the ¢ay prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sal 
nan yp g le, and pater 





A valuable Collection of Books, 

Including McTan's Clans of the Scottish Highlands, coloured plates— 
Daniels’ Rural Sports—Jameson's History of Our Lord—Roya 
Gallery of British Art—Stafford Gallery—Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians—Ebers’ Egypt—Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Egyptian 
Art—Book of the Dead—Papyrus of Ani—Records of the Past—Salt’s 
Views in India, &c.—National Manuscripts of Treland—Motley’s 
Life of Barneveld—French and German Works on Egyptian ang 
Assyrian Art—Biblical Archweology—Palestine Exploration Fund— 
The Alpine Journal—Shakespeare, Dickens, ‘Tennyson, Carlyle, ana 
other Works—Portfolios of Engravings, &c 

EBENHAM, STORR & SONS will SELL by 


AUCTION, at %6, King-street, Covent-garden, on W eas, 
August 26, at 120 ‘clock, the above COLLECTION of BOOKS 


Catalogues post free. 








On AUGUST 26, No. 3, price ONE SHILLING, of the 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF THE 


ORNHIULL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Contents. 
wig and ——- an Anniversary Study. By Major-Genera} 
Maurice 
wi. IMPERIAL CORONATION at MOSCOW. By the Bishop of 
Peterborough 


MEMOIRS of a ‘SOUDANESE SOLDIER (ALI EFFENDI GIFOON). 
Dictated in Arabic to and ‘Translated by Capt. Machell. Continued. 


The FATE of DUBOURG. By Charles Selby Oakley. 

The FRINGE of the DESERT. By D. G. Hogarth. 

CONCERNING TOAST. 

The PRODIGAL’S RETURN. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

HOW TO SEE the ZOO. By C J. Cornish. 

The VILLAGE of OLD AGE. By Walter Ramal. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. Chaps. 33-36. By W. E. Norris. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Caren ens (ROUNDING the S.-E. HEAD- 
LAND) —Also Love: a Study for Decoration ; Knole House, 
Sevenoaks; Sketches at Canterbury on the 
Excursion (with deser riptive matter), and a Seen, —John 
Everett Millais— “orga g Vauxhall Boe ig Light Supply, 
&c —See the BU ER of August 22, 4d.; by post, 4)d. 

__The Publisher “ the Builder, 46, Catherine-strect, London, We. 


AINT GLADSTONE,” SECOND EDITION 
of 10,000, Enlarged with a Preface, will be Cone by Smith, 
Rok: Co. 25, Newcastle-street, W.C., on OCTOBER 16 1896, price 


BEGINS A NEW VOLUME, 
ONE SHILLING net. 


In order to meet innumerable requests from all parts 
of the world to reduce the price of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE to the original figure of 
One Shilling, it has been resolved that, com- 
mencing with the current SEPTEMBER 
Number (published on August 18), the price 
shall be ONE SHILLING net. 

THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


ONE SHILLING net, 


upon the new basis will show no diminution ta the care and 

excellence which has hitherto marked its career. The Sep- 

tember Number, which begins a New Volume, consists of 

164 pages of literary text and illustrations, including Four 

Pages of Silver Print. This is the first occasion that delicate 

Silverpoint Drawings have been rendered in facsimile in the 

pages of a popular magazine. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
200 pages, exquisitely illustrated, including Four Pages of 
Silverpoint Drawings, Two Photogravures, and, 
Among other Contents, 

SILVERPOINT DRAWINGS by Hat Horst. 

SCHLANGENBAD. By W. BiscoMBE GARDNER, 
R.I. With Illustrations by the Author. 

The ROMANCE of TORPEDO BOATS, By Lieut. 
G. E. Armstrong, R.N. 

OLD MEMORIES. By Major-General Sir Hugh 
Gough, G.C.B. V.C. 

The CAMBRIDGE A.D.C. By A. H. Marshall. 
Illustrated from Memorable Photographs. 

MARAT, the FRIEND of the PEOPLE. By Pro- 
fessor H. Morse Stephens. 

The LILFORD VIVARIA, By J. F. Owen. (By 
permission of the late Lord Lilford.) With exquisite 
Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 

The COUNTRY and TOWNS of the DART. 
Part II. By the Duchess of Somerset. 

A PROFESSIONAL EPISODE. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 
Offices: 18, Charing Cross-road, London, W.C. 
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EAST AND WEST. 


THE VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY LI HUNG CHANG. 
READ 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST: Japan—Corea—China. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.-P. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, Revised and brought up to Date, 
WITH A NEW CHAPTER ON THE LATE WAR IN THE EAST. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON 
The FAR EAST. MONASTICISM in CHINA. 
The COUNTRY and CAPITAL of CHINA. | AFTER the WAR. 














CHINA and the POWERS. The DESTINIES of the FAR EAST. 
The SO-CALLED AWAKENING of CHINA. GREAT BRITAIN in the FAR EAST, 
&e. &e. &e. &e, &e. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. FOURTH EDITION, 


“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say that he has given us a masterpiece.” —Daily News. 

“We have said enough to show that Mr. Meredith’s plot is excellently conceived and excellently carried out.”—Standard, 

“ This latest example of Mr. Meredith’s quality is marked by observation, wit, and variegated fancy enough to deck out a gross of novels of the average sort.”—Morning Post. 

‘The book is full of wise and deep and brilliant things.”—Scotsman. 

‘In power of pregnant phrase, in swift appreciatiou of the essence of a character or a situation, Mr. Meredith shows no falling off.”—Manchester Guardian. 

‘Mr. Meredith belongs to the great school of writers of whom Aristophanes, Rabelais, Montaigne, Fielding, are some of the most splendid examples. To Mr. Meredith the story, 
the living acts of his characters, are everything. Mr. Meredith’s style is not...... so obscure as it is oiten represented to be.”—Atheneum. 


The NATION’S AWAKENING. By Spenser Wilkinson. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Of the highest value towards the formation of a national policy, of which we never stood in greater need.”— Atheneum. 
“ Deserves, in our judgment, to be widely read and deeply pondered by British statesmen and politicians of all ranks and parties.” —Spectator. 
“We know no more earnest and conscientious writer on Knglish policy than Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.”—Daily News. 


The ENEMIES: a Novel. By E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘ Richard Escott,’ &c. 6s. 


“A well-written and interesting book.”—Manchester Courier. 
‘* Superior in its varied contents and sustained interest to the bulk of current fiction.” —Glasgow Herald, 
“A book of considerable power.”—Manchester Guardian, 


The VIGIL : a Romance of Zulu Life. By Charles Montague. With Full-Page Illustrations by A. D. 
¢eCormick. 6s. 


“His story is a strong and humanly interesting one, told in a direct and forcible manner......An excellent story.”—Atheneum. 
“Tt is not easy to single out the best in a book that is throughout so absorbing and delightful.”—Leeds Mercury. 


HIS VINDICATION : a Novel. By Mrs. Newman, Author of ‘Too Late,’ ‘Jean,’ and ‘The Last of the 
addons.’ 6s. 
“The virtues of Mrs, Newman’s work are decidedly not common.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Daniell. With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. With a 


Map showing the position of every Church mentioned in the Book. Imperial 16mo. 6s. 








“‘ An excellent account.”— Times. 

‘‘ Very welcome to every lover of these gems of the highest architectural art. The pictures are numerous and good,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘‘ The book is interesting and well done, and handy in size.” —Queen. 

‘* Deserves to be widely read.”—Morning Post. ‘** Mr. Daniell’s book is to be heartily praised.” —Scotsman, 


JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. By the Author of ‘Muggleton College.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘“‘ The clever work of an anonymous writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘‘ There is a great deal of quiet irony in ‘ James.’”—Academy. 

‘It has undoubtedly a certain cleverness of its own.”—Manchester Guardian. 

‘“‘A most amusing novel. Clever, caustic, and amusing.”—Nottingham Guardian. 

‘‘ An exceedingly smart satire upon modern Church life of the over-organized kind.”—Guardian, 

“** James’ is really wonderful. A book to be read.”— Birmingham Post. 

‘‘ A decided hit......An exceptionally clever story.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“‘ Ought to be widely read.” —Daily Free Press. “* Let us, therefore, read ‘ James,’ and learn while we laugh.”— Woman. 


TALES of SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. Bryden, Author of ‘Gun and Camera in Southern Africa,’ ‘Kloof and 


Karroo,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ All are excellent. Full of charming touches gathered from personal observation by the author during long wanderings amongst the people of whom he writes. ‘ A Bushwoman’s 
Romance’ is a powerful and pathetic story of love amongst the low-grade natives of Central Southern Africa...... Haggard has done nothing better, and few things as good,” —African Critic. 
“ There is a fine, wild, gamey flavour about Mr. Bryden’s tales. He is a hunter and close observer of nature as well as a story-teller.”— Scotsman. 


TORRIBA: a Princess of the Amorayes. By John Cameron Grant. 2s. 6d. 


‘* Unquestionably bold in treatment and well written as regards style.”—Globe. 
“A remarkable tale,.likely to please any reader who is fond of an unconventional story that moves in unfamiliar ground.” —Scotsman. 


THIRD EDITION. 
CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. 1s. 
“What spirit there is in ‘ Buzz her in,’ what enthusiasm in ‘ Up at Lords,’ ‘When Stoddart makes her hum’; what wit in ‘Out!’......These pieces which everybody, man and boy, 
should get by heart.” — Referee. 
‘As the laureate of cricket, Mr, Gale has surely no rival.”—Literary World, 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive Holland. Illustrated wrapper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


“A most engaging tale and admirably written.”— Academy. 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 2, Whitehall-gardens, Westminster. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


A SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Uniformly bound, each in One Volume, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
—_~———- 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 
LOVER or FRIEND? 
MARY ST. JOHN. 
WOOED and MARRIED. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ONLY the GOVERNESS, 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 
WEE WIFIE. 
FOR LILIAS. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
MY LADY NOBODY. 
“GOD'S FOOL.” 
The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 
AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 
The GREATER GLORY. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
DIANA TEMPEST. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 
NORTHERN SEA. 
The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 
IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. 
TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 
CLEVEDEN. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS? 
A BEGINNER. 
MRS. BLIGH. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! 
NANCY. | JOAN. 
NOT WISELY, but TOO WELL. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. | ALAS! 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
FROM MOOR ISLES. 
ALDYTH. 
The “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 
KITH and KIN, 
PROBATION. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
SEAFORTH. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


By L. DOUGALL. 
The MADONNA of a DAY. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls in Town or 
Country, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


os 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN UNDER the ENGLISH 


LAW, from the Landing of the Saxons to the Present 
Time. By ARTHUR RACKHAM CLEVELAND. 
“An interesting book, showing the progress of laws in favour of 
women from the landing of the Saxons to the present time. The 
author divides his work into four chronological parts, showing the 
various changes in the laws during these times. It is well written and 
concise. Even the ‘new woman’ should appreciate the liberty the law 
has accorded to her sex.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
VAL: a Story of the Tivy-side. By 


JUDITH VANDELEUR. 2 vols. 


A MODERN HELEN. By Mrs. Alice 


M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ ‘ Passion’s 
Puppets,’ ‘A Woman’s Whim,’ &c. 2 vols. 


LORD HARBOROUGH. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“A novel of considerable interest and charm. It is simply and 
clearly told; its subject-matter is pleasantly free from the leaven of 
‘realism’; its personages are depicted with skill.”—Globe. 

“The author writes excellent English, and we part with Lord Har- 
borough on very good terms "— World. 

“Miss Elliot's style is excellent,and her books are pure, There is 
much that is ingenious in the mechanism of the novel, and the reader 
has his interest well sustained to the end.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


A CORNISH MAID. By L. Higgin. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“*A Cornish Maid’ has but to be opened to be read with eager 
interest from the first page to the last he maid herself is a charming 
creation, brought up by the sea and on the sea. ‘The plot is most 
ingenious, if somewhat old-fashioned in its coincidences, and old- 
fashioned also, and fortunately, are the personages, not one of whom 
leaves a bitter, decadent taste in your mouth.”—Truth. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A novel of indisputable interest and considerable literary merit. 
The book teems with finished character sketches. We refer our 
readers to the text of Mrs. Comyn’s brilliant story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LATE in LIFE. By Alice Perrin. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The novel is one on which Mrs. Perrin is sincerely to be congratu- 
lated. It is well conceived, and told in a manner that se rl 
Scotsman. 





NEWSIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
The WOOING of FORTUNE. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek 

Heroine,’ ‘ A Woman’s Ambitiun,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“No one can deny that this new story by Mr. Cresswell is ingenious 
and novel; it is very well told, and may be safely marked on a library 
list.’’—Glasgow He: 


“<The book is brightly written, and the style easy and 4 napprelt 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
HER POINT of VIEW. By G. M. 


ROBINS (Mrs, L. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of 

‘A False Position,’ ‘To Set Her Free,’ &c. 1 vol. er. 8vo. 
“*Her Point of View’ is one of those single volume stories that the 
reader is unwilling to lay down till the end is seen.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
‘A pleasing story. sensible and wholesome, brightly written and 
clearly expressed.”—Black and White. 
“The characters are admirably conceived, and the tale is well 
balanced and proportioned to the needs of the plot.”—Literary World. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
A GIRL of YESTERDAY. By Mrs. 


F. HAY NEWTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
‘«*A4 Girl of Yesterday ’ is a pleasant book, easily and chattily written, 
which skirts in a very delicate and ladylike fashion the woman question 
and social problems in general ; and yet not too impossibly ‘goody’ for 
the ordinary reader.’’— Madame. 

“Every page is so replete with gentle humour and wholesome views 
of life that one reads on with growing appreciation.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and other 
Stories. By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘Viva,’ ‘My 
Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


“These tales are all brightly and attractively written, they one and 
all give evidence of considerable talent and an easy, graceful style.” 
Iady 


A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, and other 


Stories. By ELEANOR HOLMES, Author of ‘The 

Price of a Pearl,’ ‘To-day and To-morrow,’ &c, 1 vol. 

crown 8vo. 
“The first tale is prettily conceived, pleasantly written, and entirely 
harmless....The second is beautiful and powerful; it is faultless in 
construction, and, indeed, its faults of any kind are so few and so small 
that they are not worth inventorying. The sketch is worth esa J and 
re-reading. The last two sketches are little more than masterpiece 
We have not often read anything more artistic, more exquisite, or 
more masterly.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
SUITABLE FOR 
TOWN, COUNTRY, OR HOLIDAY 
READING. 


——— 


TWO CAMPAIGNS: MADAGASCAR 


and ASHANTEE, 1895-96. By BENNET 
BURLEIGH, War Correspondent to the Daily 
Telegraph. About 50 I)lustrations and Maps, 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 

‘* There is scarcely a dry page in it.”—Graphic, 


MADAGASCAR BEFORE the CON- 
QUEST. By JAMES SIBREE. Illustrated, 
With Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


“Interesting and entertaining as few volumes on Mada- 
gascar have been.”—Scotsman. 








THE REAL PARIS. 


PARIS DAYS and EVENINGS. By 
STUART HENRY, Illustrated. Cloth, 7s, 6d, 


“ Cleverly and conscientiously done and brightly written.” 
tly News, 





THIRD EDITION. 
The COURTSHIPS of QUEEN 


ELIZABETH: a History of the Various 
Negotiations for her Marriage. By MARTIN 
A. 8S. HUME, F.R.H.S. Portraits, cloth, 12s, 


‘“*A connected and consistent, though assuredly a most 
extraordinary story......A fascinating picture.”—Standard, 


A BOOK OF GOOD STORIES. 


HERE and THERE MEMORIES, 
By “‘H.R.N.” Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 


‘In the whole astonishing flood of droll stories which the 
writer pours forth from the rich treasure-house of his recol- 
lection, there are few that are otherwise than excellent of 
their kind...... This altogether delightful volume.”— World, 

“He is a born story-teller, the most spontaneous, inex- 
haustible, and dramatic story-teller I have ever met.” 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in the Weekly Sun. 








First Edition exhausted on publication. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


CLIMBS in the NEW ZEALAND 
ALPS: an Account of Travel and Discovery, 
By EDWARD A. FITZ GERALD, F.R.G.S. 
With Contributions by Sir WILLIAM CON. 
WAY, Prof. BONNEY, and C. L. BARROW, 
F.R.G.S. Over 60 Photogravure, Autotype, 
and other Illustrations, and a Map. Cloth, 
31s. 6d. 


“A tale of singular pluck and endurance, of difficulties of 
high order overcome, and of practical achievements of real 
value.”—Sir WILLIAM M. Conway in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 


NANCY NOON. By Benjamin 
SWIFT. 


EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


“ Effie......is almost as striking a picture as Heathcliff in 
‘ Wuthering Heights,.’”— World. 


AN OUTCAST of the ISLANDS. By 
JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of ‘Almayer’s 
Folly.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“‘ A work of extraordinary force and charm.” . 

Daily Chronicle. 
“A very striking novel...... There is on every page the 
unmistakable note of genius.”—Sketch. 














THIRD THOUSAND. 


A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. 
e 

ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing o’t.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ A tale that will rank well among the productions of this 

well-esteemed writer.”—Scotsman. 

**One of the best —. — se ong Lanbs ; shas yet 
itten. The character sketching is cleverly done. 

op eins ¥ Sheffield Independent. 

“Mrs, Alexander's right hand does not lose its cunning. 

The story is bright and pleasant.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


eeeeee 


London : 





London : HURST & BLACKETT, LimrrTEp, 





Publishers in Ordinary;to Her Majesty the Queen. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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The Early Chartered Companies, a.p. 1296- 
1858. By George Cawston and A. H. 
Keane. (Arnold.) 

Mr. Cawston and Mr. Keane have attempted 
in a small volume to recount the history of 
those great trading companies to which we 
owe our empire. The subject is one of deep 
interest and considerable national import- 
ance, but to deal with it adequately would 
tax the powers of a great historian, and 
would require years of laborious research. 
The manuscripts in the India Office re- 
lating to the most important of all the 
chartered companies are alone too extensive 
to be dealt with by any single scholar, how- 
ever able and diligent. The book before 
us is, however, not a contribution to history 
created from original documents, but an 
intelligible account of the more important 
companies gathered from such well-known 
authorities as Anderson and Coombe’s 
‘Origin of Commerce,’ Wheeler’s ‘ History 
of the Merchant Adventurers,’ and Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft’s huge work on ‘The 
Pacific States of North America.’ To the 
student of history the book will be of 
little value, but to the general reader it 
will be of interest as it presents many 
facts not generally known in regard to 
the guilds which spread the trade of Eng- 
land from continent to continent, and . to 
the commercial beginnings of many of the 
most important companies which have estab- 
lished English influence and an English 
form of administration in all quarters of 
the globe. 

“The Mayor, Constable, and Fellowship 
of the Staple of England ” were the first 
and most ancient commercial society in 
England, so named from their exporting the 
staple wares of the kingdom. Certain wares 
Were called staple wares, or simply staples, 
becauso they were sold at “a staple or 
fixed place, as a post or raised platform, 
approached by steps, and arranged for a con- 
venient sale of goods.’ The staple for the 
port of London stood originally on the 
site of the present Houses of Parliament, 
whence it was removed in 1375 to the Inn of 


Chancery in Holborn, which afterwards 


became known as Staple Inn. The wares 
which the merchants of the Staple exported 
were only the rough material for manu- 
facture, viz., wool and skins, lead and tin. 
By an injunction of Edward II. (1320) the 
ports from which English wool was allowed 
to be exported were Weymouth, Southamp- 
ton, Boston, Yarmouth, Hull, Lynn, Ipswich, 
and Newcastle. The first mart which is 
mentioned as the staple for the Low 
Countries was Antwerp. The prohibition of 
the export of wool was a grave blow to the 
prosperity of the Staplers, and from that 
time the Merchant Adventurers began to 
gain the ascendant over them. The Mer- 
chant Adventurers claimed to have sprung 
from the London Guild of Mercers, a 
company of English merchants, who in 
1296 started the first woollen manufacture 
in England. In 1505 the fraternity or 
brotherhood of St. Thomas 4 Becket—a body 
of merchants which had engrossed the trade 
in cloth, now being manufactured in in- 
creased quantities in England—were recog- 
nized by charter as the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers of England. 

‘“‘Under this charter the export trade in 
woollen goods was retained in their hands, and 
they were also authorized to hold courts and 
marts at Calais, provided, however, that they 
exacted no more than the ten marks of any mer- 
chant whatever for his freedom in this fellow- 
ship for trading to Flanders, Brabant, Holland, 
Zealand, and the countries adjacent under the 
Archduke’s Government, hereby enjoining all 
merchant adventurers to come into the freedom 
of this fellowship.” 

The company, like the Staplers, chose 
Antwerp as the centre of its operations in 
the Low Countries, and in course of time 
became a great commercial and political 
power. But when a large amount of its 
effects was seized by Alva, the company 
quitted the Netherlands and established 
itself first in Hamburg and then in Staden, 
where it prospered for thirty years. The 
Adventurers, being expelled from Germany, 
settled themselves in Holland, but, after a 
lapse of about fifty years, returned to Ger- 
many, and Hamburg became their chief 
and sole staple town for the English woollen 
trade, and so continued till the extinction of 
the company. 

‘*Tt was on this account that they became 

henceforth generally known as the Hamburg 
Company, although the old official title of Mer- 
chant Adventurers was retained to the last in 
all their records.” 
They enjoyed considerable privileges, and 
the magnitude of their trade is shown by 
the fact that they exported annually cloths 
to the value of 1,000,000/. sterling, besides 
other manufactures. 

Fifty years after the Merchant Adven- 
turers were incorporated, a company styled 
the ‘“‘Merchant Adventurers for the Dis- 
covery of Lands, Countries, Isles, &c., not 
before known or frequented by any Eng- 
lish,” received their first charter of incor- 
poration. ‘‘This somewhat cumbersome 
official title,” we are told, ‘‘ was replaced 
by the more convenient name of the Russia 
Company, by which they are usually known.” 
The Muscovy Company was the name by 
which they were more generally known. 
At Moscow, daring Richard Chancellor and 
his party were entertained by the Tsar, 





and received for themselves and their suc- 





cessors many important privileges. By their 
charter the company had “liberty to resort, 
not only to all parts of that emperor’s 
dominions, but to all other parts not known 
to our subjects, none of whom but such as 
shall be free of, or licensed by, this com- 
pany shall frequent the parts aforesaid 
under forfeiture of ships and merchandise, 
one half to the Crown and one half to the 
company.” In order to further protect them 
from interlopers, the company received the 
sanction of a formal Act of Parliament, 
and the countries of Armenia, Media, 
Hyrcania, Persia, and the Caspian Sea 
‘* were declared to be within their precincts.” 
It was also provided under heavy penalties 
that the company should employ English 
ships alone, with a majority of English 
crews, and that they should export to 
Russia, &c., ‘‘no woollen goods or kersies 
unless they be well dressed, and for the 
most part dyed within this realm.” The 
Russia Company, besides discovering new 
routes and extending trade in Eastern lands, 
contended with the dangers of the Northern 
seas. It was the Russia Company which 
mainly conducted the overland trade with 
Persia through Russia, and the trade around 
the North Cape with Archangel; and when 
commerce with Persia was extinguished by 
civil war in that country, and the whale 
fishery ceased to be profitable, the Russia 
Company died of inanition towards the close 
of the eighteenth century. 


Chartered companies have their day, 
and cease to be when the special cir- 
cumstances which rendered the maintenance- 
of special privileges necessary no longer- 
exist. The Turkey Company flourished as 
long as it was necessary to have a corpora- 
tion with privileges, who would build strong 
ships to run the gauntlet of the Barbary 
corsairs; but when the Mediterranean was 
cleared of these pests there was no further 
necessity for its existence, and in 1825 it 
surrendered all its rights and privileges. It. 
would have been interesting to have been 
told on what conditions it surrendered its 
privileges. To the Turkey Company we 
owe the appointment of a permanent Eng- 
lish minister in Turkey. ‘‘The Fellowship 
of Eastland Merchants” is a striking ex- 
amp.e of the inevitable failure of a chartered 
body created without any real necessity, for- 
the trade in the Baltic could be conducted 
by any enterprising nation without the pro- 
tection afforded by a charter. The - 
covy Company was partly founded to discover 
a North-East passage, and “‘The Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson Bay” were established 
to find a North-West route to the rich trade 
of China and India. The Hudson Bay 
Company was not, like the Merchants of 
the Staple, the Russia Company, and the 
Turkey Company, a purely trading body, 
but, like the East India Company, exercised 
from its earliest days important political 
functions. By its charter the company 
might make by-laws, &., for the good 
government of its first plantations and 
factories, and 


‘“*the company may send ships of war, 
ammunition, &c., and may erect forts in their 
territories, as well as towns ; may make — 
and war with any prince or people not Chris- 
tian; also may make reprisals on any others 





interrupting or wronging them ; may seize on 
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or send home all such English or other sub- 
_ sailing into Hudson’s Bay without their 
icence,”’ &c. 

Afterthe withdrawal of the French the terri- 
tories of the Hudson Bay Company, roughly 
speaking, extended from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Lawrentian “ height 
of land’’ northwards to the Frozen Ocean. 
In 1859 the monopoly of the Hudson Bay 
Company was declared to be illegal :— 

‘* But there still remained certain rights, or at 
least claims and vested interests, which, how- 
ever, were all surrendered in 1869 to the newly 
constituted Dominion of Canada. On this 
occasion a very profitable arrangement was 
made, by which the company gave up all its 
shadowy privileges in return for an indemnity 
of about 300,000/., and an absolute grant of 
7,000,000 acres in the most fertile part of the 
territory. It was also agreed that they should 
retain possession of all their ‘ forts’ or trading 
stations, with a space of sixty acres round each 
enclosure.” 

Of the great historical chartered bodies 
the Hudson Bay Company alone has sur- 
vived in a commercial form. A year before 
the Hudson Bay Company surrendered its 
privileges the East India Company ceased 
to exist as a political organization. Mr. 
Cawston and Mr. Keane state that in 1858 
“the corporation ceased to exist.” This is 
@ common error. In that year the East 
India Company was deprived of all 
administrative power and its territories 
handed over to the Crown, but there was a 
chairman and board of the East India Com- 
pany till the year 1873. The authors 
write :— 

‘*It was thought desirable, even at the risk of 

being tedious, to present in some detail the first 
period of a hundred years in the life of the East 
India Company. This period is generally 
neglected or dealt with in a very summary way 
by Indian historians, so that no clear idea is 
conveyed to the reader of the early growth and 
development of this great association.” 
It must continue to be dealt with in a very 
summary way until calendars of the impor- 
tant documents in the India Office have 
been prepared by experts. In “the first 
period of a hundred years ” there was, how- 
ever, no East India Company. The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading to the East Indies became 
in 1702 the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, and 
in 1833 by Act of Parliament they assumed 
the title of the East India Company. The 
chapters on the East India Company are 
good illustrations of the defects and 
merits of the book. If they had been 
executed with fuller knowledge they 
would no doubt in many respects have 
been more accurate; yet they contain a 
good deal of information which should be 
interesting and useful to the general reader. 
The book has, with all its minor blemishes, 
the great merit of dealing without bias with 
a subject of considerable contemporary in- 
terest. Not the least attractive portion of 
the book consists of the pages devoted to 
the Virginia and New England companies, 
which were the forerunners of the settle- 
ment of North America. 














Lincoln's Inn Fields and the Localities Ad- 
jacent. By OC. W. Heckethorn. (Stock.) 
Wuat is good in this book is not super- 
excellent, and what is not good is, of course, 
open to criticism. Details are the proper 
business of an antiquary, but he should, like 
Pennant, know how to select them; and Mr. 
Heckethorn has rather the knack of Kent in 
the play ‘‘to mar a curious tale in telling it.” 
He seems to have got his subject up with a 
set purpose, and his book does not read as 
if it were spontaneous. The history of the 
district remains still to be written, though 
here and there a few useful facts are 
recorded. Weshall pass over Part I., ‘‘ The 
Eastern Block,’ lightly, as it professes to 
deal with Lincoln’s Inn. Lincoln’s Inn is 
a study by itself, and cannot be treated of 
as an appurtenance of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
It can only be properly dealt with by one 
well versed in legal biography, for from 
early days to recent great names are 

recorded in connexion with the Inn. 


The Hon. Spencer Perceval had chambers 
at 20 and 25, Old Square, or Old Buildings. 
Benjamin Disraeli attended Bassevi’s in the 
same square to learn conveyancing, and Mr. 
Gladstone was in 1827 admitted of the Inn. 
Mr. Heckethorn evidently sees the curious 
nature of the conjunction, because he puts the 
facts all together on the same page, but what 
an abstinent virtue he there shows in letting 
the point drift unchronicled! Again, our 
author says Arthur Murphy lived twenty- 
three years at No. 1, New Square. He did 
nothing of the kind. He had chambers 
there, but he lived long at 5, Brompton 
Row, and died at 14, Queen’s Row, Knights- 
bridge. Many more things of this sort 
occur to us, but we must leave the Inn alone. 
Mr. Heckethorn’s plan of the Fields in 1658 
is of great interest as exhibiting by name 
the actual site of Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
but a reference to the source whence he 
obtained it would add greatly to its value. 
Such matters are not to be taken upon trust. 
Mr. Beaver’s illustration of the gateway at 
p- 51 is far from correct, and is otherwise 
not well executed. 

One of the most commendable passages in 
the book is the account of the old College of 
Surgeons at the Old Bailey, and the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Cunningham begins with Barry’s work in 
1835, and does not say that Dance erected 
the new hall. Itmust have been Dance’s last 
public work, for he resigned his city-sur- 
veyorship in 1815. Let us add parenthetic- 
ally that a collection of his father’s drawings 
is preserved in the Soane Museum. Mr. 
Heckethorn will perhaps like to know that 
the readjustments of Barry’s work, executed 
in 1887, are due to Mr. Stephen Salter. 
The sketch of the archway into Sardinia 
Street is wretchedly drawn. Mr. Hecke- 
thorn thinks the arch does no credit to 
Inigo Jones. Pictorially, we think it does. 
It is not beautiful in itself, but it is un- 
forgettable; it obstructs no thoroughfare, 
and, if it were removed, the gap would 
so destroy the noble west side of the 
square that our Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
would with it cease to exist. Fourth- 
floor chambers at No. 55 Alfred Tennyson 
occupied in early days. In No. 58 lived 
John Forster. Nos. 59 and 60, now divided, 
The illustration 


formed Lindsey House. 





gives no idea of the place. ‘Thomas Campbell, 


the poet, lived at 61 in 1828. Mr. Hecke. 
thorn tells us that 61, 62, and 63 were 
rebuilt in 1885—that is a mistake. No, 63 
was, but No. 62, though it may have been 
refaced with bricks, has an old well stair. 
case still, and enormous cellars, where 
George Barnes & Co., the great firm of 
wine merchants, have since 1818 carried on 
business. The Duke of Wellington dined 
in the house many times. No. 61 we are 
not sure about, but we do not think it has 
been pulled down. 

Mr. Heckethorn’s notes on the proposed 
new street are valuable. He thinks the 
most satisfactory plan would be to widen 
Chancery Lane and Drury Lane, but the 
reason he assigns seems strange: he says 
it would accommodate the traffic east and 
west. As they both run north and south 
we cannot understand what he means. 

Mr. Fancourt has found an engraving 
by Hollar of what he thinks to be Inigo’s 
plan of the Fields, and has liberally allowed 
Mr. Heckethorn to copy it. We must say that 
we do not believe that it represents Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields at all. The central block most 
certainly does not represent Arch Row—the 
only part that exists of Inigo’s own work. 
If this be so, the plan must be dismissed 
entirely. 

The most valuable part of the book treats 
of the southern block, western block, and 
northern block. The very first paragraph, 
however, contains an error. The ‘ Fanshawe 
Memoirs’ are quoted to show that Sir George 
Carey’s house was in Carey Street, but the 
‘Memoirs’ say it was in Chancery Lane. In 
1664 a lane was being built by the Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn from Chancery Lane to the 
Fields. The governors of Bartholomew's 
owned house property there, and petitioned 
Charles II. to stop it. There can be no 
doubt that this lane started from Chancery 
Lane by the side of Carey’s house there, 
and was consequently called Carey’s Lane, 
and later on Carey Street. The author of 
‘Philip van Artevelde’ in early life resided 
here, we are told, and so did Joshua 
Mayhew, solicitor, father of the Mayhews. 
Cook’s Court has been destroyed, and 
the new building is called New Court. 
Mr. Heckethorn omits to tell us that this 
is only the revival of the name of a New 
Court on the south side of the street 
pulled down for the Law Courts. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, it may be added, lived 
here with his brother, who was studying for 
the law. Sir James Mackintosh was also 
here in 1795. There was a dispensary 2 
Carey Street in 1830, and Sir James Alder- 
son was the medical man attached to it. 
Mr. Heckethorn mentions none of these 
facts. Cunningham (s.v. Fickett’s Fields) 
says that Carey Street was once called Jack- 
anapes’ Lane, but vouchsafes no reference, 
and Mr. Heckethorn repeats the statement 
withouteven naming Cunningham. We have 
seen the inception of Carey Street, and may 
well doubt till further proof that it ever was 
so styled. There was, however, a Jackanapes 
Row at the west end of Cheapside in 1732. 
The account of the clubs Mr. Heckethorn 
quotes refers not to Carey Street, but to a 
Jackanapes, Bob Warden, who was hanged, 
and so gave “a new turn to Jackanapes 
Lane.” It is a point that cannot be too 
often insisted on that in a book of anti- 
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quarian research references are indispens- 
able. Their absence is the unforgivable 
sin of ‘Old and New London,’ of Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘Town,’ of Timbs, of Cunningham, 
and of Mr. Heckethorn, who, as a specialist, 
should have been more exact than his pre- 
decessors, and yet is so negligent that even 
as to maps and plans he frequently contents 
himself with a date and no verification. 

Mr. Wheatley has, we think, fallen into 
error as to the theatres of Killigrew, 
Davenant, and Drury. The problem is 
hard of solution, but we do not think that 
Mr. Heckethorn contributes anything useful 
towards clearing up the difficulty, and we 
have not space to deal with it fully. New- 
castle Street was not ‘‘originally called May- 

ole Alley, from a maypole which stood 
there in 1713, and was removed in 1718.” 
Brayley says that Newcastle Street was 
called Magpye Alley, and he refers to 
Strype’s ‘Stow’ (1720). The parish clerks 
(1732) mention no such name. They 
give Maypole Alley as being in Wych 
Street, and the name is still up in 
a little court near the Olympic. But 
Newcastle Street was not thought of till 
1782, when a Bill was passed to connect 
Clare Market and the Strand. Maypole 
Alley would have run up across Wych 
Street to Craven House, but that would not 
have been in the line of the present New- 
castle Street, which trends to the right, 
whilst the alley went to the left. Diprose 
says that John Clarges’s famous forge stood 
at the east corner. His daughter Nan was 
the wife of General Monck, and as Duchess 
of Albemarle may be said to have given 
her name to two famous streets leading 
out of Piccadilly. A slight disquisition 
on the tall maypole set up here by 
her father the farrier-blacksmith should 
have found place, and Chester Cross 
should also have received mention. Timbs 
thinks Drury Court was the site of the 
forge, and that it was at the same forge 
that the Shrievalty tenure was  ob- 
served. Certainly the passage in Aubrey 
reads very much as if Drury Court were the 
spot. If so, this Maypole Alley would also 
be Magpye Alley, for the very old inn the 
Magpye and Stump used to stand just at 
the top, where Drury Lane ends and the 
court begins. Mr. Heckethorn tells us that 
women first played female parts at the Duke’s 
Theatre, and that the fact of men having 
played them previously may account for the 
gross obscenities that abound. Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s plays may be taken to indicate how 
very little that had to do with it. Grimaldi 
lodged in Great Wild Street with his mother 
util 1794, when he was in receipt of 4/. 
aweek at Sadler’s Wells. This is not men- 
tioned by our author. 

Might not a word or two more have 
ben devoted to the Olympic? Charles 
Mathews the younger made his first 
appearance at it in a piece of his own 
Wnting. An interesting fact, but almost 
forgotten now, is that Edmund Kean had 

engaged there as principal harlequin 
‘few days before Whitbread, on the re- 
‘mmendation of Dr. Drury, of Eton, sent 
‘engage him for Drury. Byron was present 
it his first performance of Othello, and 
unng the third act said to his neighbour, 
pend upon it, this is a man of genius.” 
Mr. Heckethorn furnishes some interest- 


ing particulars about Clement’s Inn, but 
he does not mention that Robert Paltock, 
who wrote ‘ Peter Wilkins,’ was of this inn. 
He was, perhaps, related to the John Paltock, 
goldsmith of Fleet Street and banker, asso- 
ciated in 1729 with the firm of Snow & 
Paltock. Nothing, however, is said of this 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Lingard says that Catesby and the others 
were first sworn to the plot at a house behind 
Clement’s Inn. Foster Powell, the great 
pedestrian, died at No. 12 in 1793. None 
of these facts appears in the book. 

Parts III., IV., and V. we have already 
said are the most interesting. The facts are 
fresher and fuller, as, for instance, that 
Madame Rachel, who made ladies “ beauti- 
ful for ever,” kept a fried-fish shop in Vere 
Street, Clare Market, where she commenced 
practising upon grey hair and removing 
wrinkles. The gullibility of mankind—or 
rather in this instance of womankind—soon 
enabled her to establish herself in the West- 
End. 

The style of the book, as we have already 
intimated, is always dry and sometimes 
scarcely intelligible. Take this as an 
instance from p. 140 :— 

‘A fatal accident to a supposed Fenian, 

‘Colonel Kelly,’ by the upsetting of a cab, 
occurred at the corner of Vere Street, Clare 
Market, September 29th, 1869, by which a man 
of the name of Edward Martin, a compositor 
and reader, aged twenty-five years, was so fatally 
injured that he died in King’s College Hospital 
a few days afterwards.” 
Mr. Lingham, the coroner, at the inquest 
remarked that the identity of the deceased 
was clearly proved ; if so, we can only say 
the evidence must have differed greatly from 
what is recorded above. 

We must cease from suggesting facts, and 
conclude by warning Mr. Heckethorn against 
the fictitious map he adopts from Parton. 
Parton was the custodian of the parish 
records, and made away with many—and 
with parish funds, some say. Least of all is 
he to be trusted as to plans. Lowndes declares 
the text was drawn up by J. Herbert; pro- 
bably he meant Wm. Herbert, who worked 
with Brayley, a clever man who possibly 
assisted Parton. The whole of the plan given 
at p. 192 may be called a product of the fancy, 
manufactured by annexing supposed plots of 
ground to old parish names extant, but un- 
attached. It is a quagmire for any antiquary 
who unwarily trusts to it. We wish this book 
had been more efficient. Although there are 
things in it that have been usefully brought 
together, we feel forced to say that Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields await still their historian. Mr. 
Heckethorn evidently does not understand 
about the Blue Boar in Holborn. The 
whole story wants resifting. Even though 
Dr. Rawson Gardiner has handled it his- 
torically, it remains in cloudland still, and 
not in Holborn, where it once stood. 








Nouvelles Etudes Anglaises. Par James 
Darmesteter. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

English Studies. By James Darmesteter. 
Translated by Mary Darmesteter (A. 


Mary F. Robinson). (Fisher Unwin.) 


THE late James Darmesteter held an honour- 
able place among foreign critics of our lite- 


accustomed to regard as distinctively Gallic : 
a serious ethical interest and a sympathetic 
intuition of the imaginative and the mys- 
tical. The charming memoir prefixed to 
the present volume by his wife, herself a 
notable English poet, reflects a rare and 
attractive personality. We are sure with 
her that, 
‘*for a long time yet, beside the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, men will recall the deep learning, 
the ardent gentle heart, the fragile person, the 
dignified and loving manners, and all the ex- 
quisite simplicity of him whom in Bombay they 
used to call ‘ our French Dastoor.’” 
Darmesteter was a professor of Zend and 
Pehlvi at the Kcole des Hautes Etudes, and 
his life-work lay in those abstruse studies 
of which the Oxford translation of the 
‘Vendidad’ and the ‘ Essay on the Afghan 
Tongue’ are the record; but it was always 
with pleasure that he turned to the holiday 
task of interpreting to his countrymen Shak- 
speare and George Eliot. These last essays 
show all his acute critical sense and catholic 
range of interest. The first of them, which 
sketches the development of English opinion 
upon the character of Joan of Are, is a valu- 
able contribution to literazy history—oppor- 
tune, too, since attention has newly been 
called to the subject by two such popular 
writers as Mr. Andrew Lang and Mark 
Twain. It is followed by a study of Words- 
worth’s attitude to the French Revolution 
(practically an analysis of‘ The Prelude’), by 
criticisms of Oliver Madox Brown and of 
‘The Poetry of Mary Robinson’—we are 
grateful to Madame Darmesteter for re- 
printing so touching a piece of autobio- 
graphy—and by a paper on ‘Irish Political 
Ballads,’ which contains a fascinating trans- 
lation into French prose of ‘The Wearing 
o’ the Green.’ Much as Darmesteter admired 
those national qualities which have estab- 
lished a ‘‘ Pax Britannica” in every quarter 
of the world, his heart was yet touched 
by the sacrifice of those other nationalities 
which have almost necessarily gone down 
in the process. ‘‘ His heart beat,” we are 
told, ‘‘ for the Celt in Ireland, for the Indian 


in India, and all the more warmly 
because he saw the uselessness of an 
effort condemned to miss its aim for 


ever.” The subject which, after Shak- 
speare perhaps, touched James Darmesteter 
most nearly in English letters was pro- 
bably the career and personality of George 
Eliot. She became to him 

‘Call that Tolstoi is to the children of the sixties, 
all that Nietzsche threatens to become to a 
younger generation: that is to say, less a great 
writer than a moral symbol, of which the name 
is no longer a mere proper noun, but, writ in 
shorthand, a whole theory of altruism, pity or 
revolt.” 

One is told that the reputation of George 
Eliot is on the wane. The young men 
and women who read Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy so intelligently turn out often 
enough to be surprisingly unfamiliar with 
‘Adam Bede’ and ‘The Mill on the Floss.’ 
Popular critics, who should know better, lose 
no opportunity of throwing their stone at 
her. One would be glad to think, and M. 
Darmesteter would have been glad to think, 
that his essay on ‘The Life and Letters of 
George Eliot’ might do something to help 
forward the inevitable reaction. If it does 





rature. To Gallic lucidity and definiteness 





of idea he added qualities which we are not 


not, it will not be for any want of patience 
or of insight upon his part. 
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Reportsof State Trials —New Series. Vol. VI. 
1842 to 1848. Published under the direc- 
tion of the State Trials Committee. 
Edited by John E. P. Wallis, M.A. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Eacu volume of this series is interesting on 
account of some special feature or features 
which distinguish it from those which came 
before, and will probably distinguish it 
from those which are to come after. The 
volume immediately preceding that before 
us contained only one case, the Queen 
v. O’Connell and others; but that was a 
case of extraordinary length, and would 
have been of great political importance if it 
had not been spoilt by a judicial blunder, 
which reduced it to little better than a 
purely technical decision. The present 
volume contains reports of twenty - five 
cases, all of them insignificant in bulk when 
compared with the trial of the great 
‘‘ Liberator,” but many of them politically 
useful on account of the lessons they 
convey. Only a handful can be dealt with 
in our limited space, and it is not easy to 
make a selection among so many. Upon 
the whole, perhaps those which are of most 
public importance are the Queen v. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Sussex 
Peerage claim, and the long series of 
trials which tended to define and limit the 
right of speech in a public assembly, a 
series of which the Queen v. Ernest Jones 
may be considered typical. 

There must be many persons still living 
who remember the storm of indignation 
which arose in some quarters when, during 
Lord John Russell’s early career as Prime 
Minister, Dr. Hampden, a canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was appointed Bishop of 
Hereford. Dean Merewether and another 
member of the Chapter at once protested, 
declaring that nothing should induce them 
to obey the ‘‘Congé d’élire’”’ when issued. 
Lord John received the protest very coolly, 
simply acknowledging the receipt of a letter 
‘‘expressing an intention to disobey the 
law.” So far, so good; the Dean and his 
ally could be passed over. But there was 
more to come. It is not easy to say what 
turn the matter would have taken if the 
whole Chapter had refused to elect; what 
actually did happen was that the Vicar- 
General of the Province of Canterbury, 
together with certain other high eccle- 
siastical officers, attended, according to 
custom, at Bow Church, in Cheapside, for 
the purpose of confirming the election in 
the manner prescribed by 25 Henry VIII. 
ce. 20. A solemn farce was thereupon 
enacted, which those who were present will 
never forget. Certain zealous clergymen 
who had determined to oppose the confirma- 
tion were represented by Mr. Townsend, a 
well-known practitioner, as their proctor. 
A table and chairs were hurriedly placed 
between the rows of pews, and a sort of 
impromptu court being thus formed, 
the vicar - general directed ‘that the 
opposers be publicly called.’ The 
apparitor - general accordingly called out, 
““Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! All manner of 
persons who shall or will object to the 
confirmation of the Reverend Renn Dickson 
Hampden, D.D., to be bishop and pastor 
of the Cathedral Church of Hereford, let 
them come forward and make their objec- 





tions in due course of law, and they shall 
be heard.” In reliance on so direct and 
cordial an invitation, Mr. Townsend promptly 
stepped forward, only to be told that the 
opposers could not be heard except on the 
question whether they could be heard or 
not! After a one-sided argument of some 
duration (for the Court did not think it 
necessary to hear counsel on the other side) 
it was decided that the opposers could not 
be heard, and loud laughter shook the roof 
of St. Mary in arcubus when the apparitor- 
general again roused the echoes with the 
words, ‘‘Come forward and state your 
objections, and you shall be heard.” 


The sequel of the case need not take long 
to relate. The opposers applied to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to 
compel the archbishop or the vicar-general 
to hear them, but the Court was equally 
divided (Patteson and Ooleridge, JJ., for 
the opposers, Lord Denman, L.C.J., and 
Erle, J., against them); and in the absence 
of any actual order on the application, the 
decision of the vicar-general remained un- 
altered and valid. However doubtful the 
question might seem to remain, in con- 
sequence of the equal division of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, the point could not be 
brought before any higher authority (the 
absence of any actual order was, perhaps, 
a judicial device with this very object), and 
it was, therefore, practically settled that 
confirmation by an archbishop is simply 
a formal act, and that he cannot, by refusing 
to confirm, prevent the Crown’s nominee 
from enjoying the authority, title, and 
emoluments of a bishop. 


The Sussex Peerage claim, 1844, settled 
the important point that the Royal Marriage 
Act, 12 George III., c. 11, under which the 
descendants of George II. (with certain 
exceptions) are incapable of marrying with- 
out the previous consent of the sovereign 
in Council, applies to marriages celebrated 
abroad no less than to those which are 
celebrated in this country. Many of our 
readers have probably heard, though certainly 
none of them is old enough to remember, 
that Prince Augustus Frederick, fifth son 
of George III., was married at Rome, in 
early youth, and without the royal consent, 
to an English lady of good family. After 
his death in 1843, his eldest son, Augustus 
Frederick d’Este, claimed to succeed to 
his father’s honours as Duke of Sussex, 
Earl of Inverness, &c., and his petition was 
referred by the Crown to the House of 
Lords, and by the House of Lords to the 
Committee for Privileges. This Committee, 
which included several of the most able 
judges of the present century among its 
members, decided that, according to the 
true construction of the Act, the marriage 
was void. The case was a sad one, for 
the marriage had been one of true affec- 
tion; but assuming the Royal Marriage 
Act to have a beneficial public object, it is 
difficult to see how such object could be 
served if the Act could be evaded by a 
trip to the Continent. The result, in the 


actual case, depended on the precise word- 
ing of the statute; but in principle it was 
quite in harmony with more recent decisions 
of the courts, which have declared that an 
ordinary citizen cannot evade the marriage 
prohibitions of his own country by going 





through the ceremony in a country where 
such prohibitions do not exist. 

It is fair to the Duke’s memory as a man 
of honour to mention that very soon after 
the foreign marriage he did his best to 
confirm it by having banns put up at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and being 
married over again at that church. Lord 
Eldon, then Sir John Scott, Attorney. 
General, has left an amusing account of an 
inquiry which was made respecting this 
marriage, and of this account we shall 
give a brief summary. Lord Eldon’s account 
is given at length in the book under re. 
view (p. 84) from Twiss’s ‘Life of Lord 
Eldon,’ vol. i. p. 234. The Prince’s name 
was published simply as ‘Augustus 
Frederick”; and as there happened to 
be other persons so called in the parish 
the rector seems to have been excused for 
having suspected nothing on account of 
the name. But a serious question arose 
as to residence required by law, and the 
rector was called upon to explain why the 
usual inquiries (which, no doubt, would 
have revealed the Prince’s identity and 
frustrated his scheme) had not been made, 
He answered that his two curates, who 
were highly respectable persons, had always 
been strictly charged by him to make such 
inquiries. The curates on being inter- 
rogated said that there was a most respect- 
able parish clerk, who wore a gown, and 
that they had always ordered him to in- 
quire concerning residence. The clerk was 
called and declared that he had given his 
wife the like orders every day, and that in 
all the parish there was not a more exvel- 
lent and careful wife. Last of all the wife 
made her appearance, and protested that 
she could not always be attending to parish 
business, but that she had two female 
servants as discreet as any in the parish, 
and had always told them to make proper 
inquiries. All this, Sir J. Scott proceeds, 
‘put Lord Thurlow out of humour,” and 
his lordship asked angrily why he (Sir 
J. Scott) had not prosecuted under the Act 
all the parties concerned in ‘ this abomin- 
able marriage”; but the Attorney-General 
astutely reminded him that he (Lord Thur- 
low himself) had assisted in drawing the 
Act, under which, as nobody could prove the 
marriage except a person present, and as all 
parties present were made guilty of felony, 
there could be no prosecution, because no 
one could be compelled to be a witness! 
“This,” he says, ‘“‘put an end to the 
matter’; in other words, to use the familiar 
language of modern times, the Attorney- 
General succeeded in ‘“‘shutting-up’’ the 
venerable ex-Chancellor. The London 
marriage, however, was afterwards de- 
clared void in ‘‘a suit in the Commons.” 

The class of cases of which the Queen 
v. Ernest Jones is a specimen did much to 
show the extent of that liberty of speech of 
which Englishmen are so proud. ‘The 
sudden collapse in 1848 of Louis Philippe’s 
Government had for a time the effect of 
stirring the air all over Europe, and even 
our own usually tranquil atmosphere was 
affected. Many of our readers will remember 
April 10th, 1848, when the public offices 
were practically closed and the Government 
clerks for a single day exchanged the quill 
and the blotting-pad for the carbine and 
the cutlass. But though there was 10 
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yiolent storm, there was throughout that 

ear a succession of worrying squalls in 
the shape of meetings at which more or 
less ambiguous language was used. The 
consequence was that the speakers, one after 
another, were brought before judge and 
jury, who had to decide how far the lan- 
guage of liberty may go before it arrives at 
the point at which it must be considered 
seditious. Among those who were arraigned 
for going beyond that point Ernest Charles 
Jones was conspicuous, partly on account of 
his spirit and ability, partly because he was 
a barrister, and was therefore, in the opinion 
of some people, a person who ought to know 
better. Theprinciples then settled may be use- 
fully illustrated by citing some of Mr. Jones’s 
words. Atalarge public meeting he told 
the people to stand shoulder to shoulder if 
they saw the police coming, to organize in 
their classes and wards, to steer clear of all 
partial outbreak and partial rioting; he 
added that not a single blow would be struck 
in England, that it must and would be 
struck in Ireland, that the green flag would 
float over Downing Street and St. Stephen’s, 
and Lord John Russell and Sir George 
Grey be sent to take the places of the con- 
victs Mitchel and Frost. Serjeant Wilkins, 
for the defence, of course attempted to show 
that such language was only figurative ; 
equally of course, this argument was un- 
availing ; it was easy to allege for the de- 
fence that the words ‘‘steer clear of all 
partial outbreak” did not imply that a 
general outbreak was desirable, but it was 
not so easy to enforce such a view on a 
tribunal naturally averse to physical force. 
Jones was found guilty and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, afterwards to find 
sureties, and enter into recognizances him- 
self, to keep the peace for two years; he 
left the dock, saying, ‘‘ I wish your lordship 
good night, with the motto of ‘ The Charter 
and no surrender.’ ”’ 

Many of the other cases have points of 
special interest. The Queen v. Gavan Duffy 
is remarkable as being the trial of a man 
who has since, as Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
K.0.M.G., been a trusted and respected 
public servant. In the Queen v. Meagher 
the jury disagreed, and—the trial was on 
the other side of the Irish Channel—the 
foreman said, ‘‘ We are all unanimous that 
he made the speech, but there are two gen- 
tlemen who say they will not agree with 
the others.” The Queen ». Fussell is valuable 
as laying down the doctrine of ‘ unlawful 
assembly ” thus, ‘‘ A meeting summoned for 
the purpose of uttering and listening to 
seditious language, exciting to violence and 
resistance to law, is an illegal meeting, and 
those who call such a meeting and partake 
In proceedings with such a tendency are 
guilty of attending an illegal public meet- 
ing.” This definition was referred to with 
respect and approbation in other cases. It 
18 valuable for its brief but discriminating 
language ; it would, no doubt, be sufficient 
to catch an orator who should say, ‘“ No, 
not to-night, but to-morrow night, and 
bring your guns and pistols with you”; but 
probably not to entrap one who should say, 
“Thave no sympathy with this damnable 
Government,” or should hint at the pro- 
prety of “kicking the damnable Whigs 
out of office.” 

The preparation of the work is still 





entrusted to the careful hands of Mr. 
John E. P. Wallis, who supplements the 
cases, as in previous volumes, by short but 
useful notes. 








The Rising in East Anglia in 1381. With 
an Appendix containing the Suffolk Poll 
Tax Lists for that Year. By Edgar Powell, 
B.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

More than thirty years had passed in 1381 
since the visitation of the great plague of 
1349 had fallen upon England, and not 
upon England alone, and twenty years had 
gone by since the second, though far less 
severe mortality had run its course among 
our people. Up to the present moment 
no historian has given anything like an 
adequate answer to the question how far 
and in what various ways the social and 
economical development of this country was 
affected by the incidence of the dreadful 
scourge. Mr. Powell has done wisely in 
passing lightly over that difficult question, 
and in confining himself to the facts of the 
great agricultural rebellion as they have 
come down to us in the documents which 
he has set himself to examine. He has 
not travelled out of the limits of the three 
counties—Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge- 
shire, and he has produced a most creditable 
monograph, which will be of service to 
students, and is likely to stimulate inquiry 
among experts, whose business it will be to 
enlarge the area of research. Mr. Powell 
has made a good beginning as an antiquary, 
whose first duty is to register facts. Whether 
he will develope into something more than 
an antiquary remains to be seen. 

The great rising of the peasantry in 1381 
could certainly not have attained the pro- 
portions to which it grew if many causes 
had not contributed to bring it about. The 
widespread and deeprooted discontent among 
the agricultural classes was grounded upon 
a reasonable conviction of wrongs from 
which they were suffering. The preaching 
of Wycliffe’s more extravagant followers, 
and especially the furious harangues of 
John Ball, had excited the multitude to 
the point of frenzy, and the new com- 
munism which appears to have been pro- 
fessed by many of the more passionate 
agitators commended itself by its very 
novelty to needy extremists with nothing 
to lose by violent changes. When the 
ferment was at its height the odious Poll 
Tax, and the severity with which it was 
levied, furnished exactly the occasion that 
was needed for bringing about the crisis, 
and the brutal outrage which infuriated 
Wat Tyler forced a brave man with some 
heroic qualities into the post of leader. As 
usual in such revolts, the larger the numbers 
of the rude levies the more sure was the 
movement to collapse when the first require- 
ment was that the commissariat should be 
provided for. No mob can live long on 
plunder, and the outbreak lasted barely 
three weeks. It began at Dartford, in Kent, 
on June 5th; it was all over before the 24th 
of the month, though the effects did not 
cease to make themselves felt for many a 
long day afterwards. The very shortness 
of the time into which so many events, so 
horrible, so pathetic, and so dramatic, were 
crowded makes it extremely difficult to con- 
struct a connected narrative of the incidents, 
and Mr. Powell has not been particularly 





successful in furnishing us with a chrono- 
logical view of the march of events, which 
one would have thought it was his first 
business to provide for his readers. Some 
points, however, come out pretty clearly. 

John Wrawe, of Sudbury, described as 
a capellanus—that is, an unbeneficed clergy- 
man, and very probably one of John Ball’s 
friends and followers—appears to have put 
himself in communication with Wat Tyler 
early in June and to have held consultation 
with his leader, receiving from him such 
orders as might ensure a common course of 
action. On June 12th Wrawe summoned 
his followers to meet him at Liston, 
in Essex, a few miles from Sudbury, his 
own birthplace. Here the mob with great 
fury besieged the house of a gentleman 
named Lyons and utterly destroyed it. 
Next day (the 13th) Wrawe marched on 
to Cavendish, where he proceeded to lay 
hands upon certain property of Sir John 
Cavendish, the Chief Justice, which had 
been placed for safety in the tower of the 
church, and divided the spoil. That same 
night Wrawe hastened on to Bury. Next 
morning we first meet with the very curious 
and significant fact that the rebels had by 
this time actually begun to receive the -— 
port and countenance of some of the Suffo. 
gentry: one party, under the leadership 
of a local squire, who used John Wrawe’s 
name, marched to Thetford ; another, under 
a knight named Sir Thomas Cornard, hurried 
to Stansfield, and in both cases blackmail 
was levied without much mercy. Meanwhile 
(still on June 14th) John Wrawe at Bury 
had been wrecking the prior’s house and 
pillaging with a free hand; while another 
band had started for Lakenheath in pursuit: 
of Sir John Cavendish, had come up with 
him, murdered him, and sent his head to 
Bury to be placed upon the pillory there.. 
During the next week Suffolk seems to- 
have been given up to the plunderers— 
the bands dispersed hither and thither, 
‘Tt is impossible to say,’’ writes Mr. Powell. 
‘“‘ exactly how long the rioting went on, but 
in all probability the worst of it was well 
over before June 20th.” 

The fact is pretty clear that the death 
of Wat. Tyler, and the bold action of the 
king at the critical moment, struck dismay 
into the minds of the revolters. And whe- 
ther Tyler’s death occurred on the 13th, or 
later than the 14th, as Mr. Powell believes,. 
the Suffolk men became utterly disorganize¢ 
within a week of the news reaching them 
that the Kentish men had returned to their 
allegiance. 

Just when the Suffolk rising was be- 
ginning to wear itself out, the Norfolk 
insurgents began to be active. The light 
which Mr. Powell’s investigations have 
thrown upon this outbreak is perhaps the 
most valuable part of his volume. In 
Suffolk a few of the gentry threw in their 
lot with the insurgents when they seemed 
to be playing a winning game ; but in Nor- 
folk the organizers of the rebellion were men 
of considerable position with a great deal to 
lose. Hitherto it has been assumed that 
Lister, the principal leader in Norfolk, was 
a mere adventurer or an artisan. Mr. 
Powell has proved that he was Geffrey Lister 
of Felmingham, who two years before had 
been engaged in trade as a dyer, but who 
was by this time owner of a landed estate, 
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and an associate of some of the first people 
in the county. The movements of the 
Norfolk insurgents are not to be followed so 
certainly as those of the Suffolk rioters, but 
the whole disturbance lasted apparently 
little over a week, and the prompt action 
of the Bishop of Norwich brought it to a 
tragic end by the hanging of Lister and 
the utter rout of his followers. Of the 
gentry who supported him we hear very 
little, and there is nothing to prove that 
any of them suffered any severe punishment. 

Mr. Powell, when he published his volume, 
was evidently not aware that copious ex- 
tracts from the very documents which he 
has used for drawing up the narrative of 
the Cambridge rising had already been 
printed in successive numbers of the Last 
Anglian by Mr. W. M. Palmer. 

Mr. Powell has found the Cambridgeshire 
documents more than he could manage; at 
any rate, he has helped us very little to 
get rid of the confusion they exhibit, and 
has bestowed comparatively little pains 
upon them. He seems to think that the 
Priory of the Knights MHospitallers at 
Shengay, on the old Roman road, was “the 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem in England,” 
instead of being one of twenty-eight such 
houses up and down the country. More- 
over, he talks of this same priory being at 
Duxford, from which it was almost as far 
distant as from Cambridge. If Mr. Palmer’s 
reading may be trusted, the name of the 
prior was John Cavendish, though that 
looks suspiciously like some mistake on the 
part of the copyist. Not but that there 
are some most curious reappearances of 
the same surnames in the documents, and 
as curious substitutions of one name for 
another, notably, for instance, in the name 
of the Mayor of Cambridge, who on the 
same membrane is called sometimes Edmund 
Redmedowe and sometimes Edmund Lister. 
As to the movements of Bishop Spenser, 
they are left in the inscrutable condition in 
which Walsingham left them, and yet it 
may be reasonably assumed that the Epis- 
copal Institution Books at Norwich would 
enable us to discover, with something like 
certainty, where the bishop was during all 
that month of June. When Mr. Powell 
takes upon himself to assert that ‘the 
Church as represented by the larger eccle- 
siastical establishments was regarded with 
very marked ill-feeling and antipathy by 
the common people,” if he does not talk 
nonsense, at any rate he shows that he is 
not yet qualified to interpret the significance 
of the outbreak or the temper of the mob. 
It may be asked, In what sense at all were 
the religious houses representatives of the 
Church during the fourteenth century ? 
One might just as truly assert that the 
looting of Corpus Christi College on the 
15th of June goes some way to prove that 
seminaries of learning were “‘ regarded with 
very marked ill-feeling ” by the plunderers. 

The population returns derived from the 
Poll Tax statistics printed in the appendix 
are, perhaps, the most interesting transcripts 
to be found in this volume, and the numbers 
of the clergy in relation to the adult laity are 
exceedingly noteworthy. We owe a debt 
to Mr. Powell for drawing attention to the 
documents of which he has made use; but 
taking his work as a whole, we can scarcely 


be wrong in regarding it as the work of a | 





beginner who may be expected to do better 


by-and-by. 








Lectures on the History of Philosophy. By 
G. W. F. Hegel. Translated by E. 8. 
Haldane. 3 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, together 
with a Work on the Proofs of the Existence 
of God. By G.W.F. Hegel. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by the 
Rev. E. B. Spiers, B.D., and J. Burdon 


Sanderson. The Translation edited by 
the Rev. E. B. Spiers. 3 vols. (Same 
publishers. ) 


Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. Translated by 
8S. W. Dyde, D.Sc. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue growth of Hegel’s reputation in this 
country would seem a slow and uncertain 
process if it were measured by the time 
which he has taken to find translators. It 
is true that ‘The Philosophy of History’ 
was included in the philosophical works in 
‘‘ Bohn’s Library ”’ as early as the year 1849, 
and that in the sixties Dr. J. H. Stirling 
gave a rendering of the beginning of the 
‘Science of Logic’ in the ‘Secret of Hegel.’ 
At the same period some portions of his 
writings appeared in English in the 
American Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
But it was not until 1874, with the pro- 
duction of Prof. William Wallace’s version 
of the sketch of logic contained in the first 
part of the ‘Encyclopedia of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences,’ that any complete work 
of Hegel’s was adequately translated. Ten 
or twelve years later Dr. Hastie brought out 
‘The Philosophy of Art,’ and Mr. Bosanquet 
the introduction to the same work. It is 
not very long since Prof. Wallace, in ‘ The 
Philosophy of Mind,’ translated the third 
part of the ‘ Encyclopeedia,’ with an appa- 
ratus of essays as valuable as those which 
he presented with the first part. Two 
generations have passed since Hegel’s death, 
and yet it is only now that ‘ The Philosophy 
of Religion,’ one of the most important of 
his works—at least, in the effect which it 
has produced—is made accessible to English 
readers. This is all the more surprising in 
that much of the religious speculation of the 
last ten or fifteen years has been professedly 
or tacitly based on the foundations laid by 
Hegel in that monumental treatise. 

In her introductory note to the ‘ Lectures 
on the History of Philosophy’ Miss Haldane 
suggests that the difficulty of making any 
adequate translation of Hegel’s writings is 
in this case increased by the fact that these 
lectures, in their present form, are put to- 
gether from a variety of sources. Hegel, 
it appears, gave nine complete series of lec- 
tures on the history of philosophy, and was 
engaged on a tenth when he fell a victim to 
cholera. His friend and pupil, Carl Lud- 
wig Michelet, undertook the task of co- 
ordinating these lectures and reducing them 
to a single work. The first course, begun 
at Jena in 1805, which was the only one 
committed to writing, possibly with a view 
to future publication, was made the basis ; 
and in this was incorporated a number of 
marginal notes and comments, written by 
Hegel himself as he repeated the lectures. 
Michelet added a mass of miscellaneous 
matter which Hegel had collected and from 
time to time utilized. The first edition of 
this heterogeneous work was published in 
1833; it appeared in a second and amended 
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edition in 1840. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the inherent difficulty of Hegel’s exposition 
is considerably enhanced by the treatment 
to which his lectures, as they were originally 
delivered, have been subjected. With Hegel, 
perhaps more than with any other writer, 
the translator, to achieve success, must 
retain a firm grasp of the thread of the 
argument; and when that is not spun from 
a single reel, but woven of nine or ten 
strands, and continually amended and cor. 
rected, it is a hard task. Miss Haldane’s 
professed aim has been to make her transla- 
tion ‘‘as literal as possible consistently with 
intelligibility.” It is not a high aim to 
adopt, for a literal translation is only 
another name for a translation that neglects 
the genius of the mother tongue or does it 
violence ; and although, as measured by this 
aim, Miss Haldane’s work is in general of a 
satisfactory character, there is much in it 
which makes the reader sensible of the fact 
that it is a translation, and a translation 
from German, with which he has to do. 
At the same time it is not to be forgotten 
that any one who undertakes the very 
laborious business of rendering fifteen hun- 
dred pages of Hegel’s German into English 
is deserving of respect and gratitude, if only 
for the quality of courage and the persever- 
ance which such an undertaking demands. 
To have achieved the work in a satisfactory 
manner is something of a feat. Miss Frances 
Simpson, who assisted in the second and 
third volumes, is entitled to her share of the 
credit; and as no intimation is given of the 
portions which fell to her to translate, it 
may, perhaps, be assumed that the whole 
of the second and third volumes was done 
in common by both ladies. Whether it was 
increasing familiarity with Hegel’s language 
or the advantage derived from joint effort 
that contributed to the improvement, certain 
it is that the translation of the latter volumes 
exhibits a degree of ease and fluency which 
is not specially characteristic of the first. 
Miss Haldane remarks that the English 
language provides no satisfactory equiva- 
lents for such words as Begriff, Idee, and 
Vorstellung ; and, accordingly, she has given 
the rendering of these words which she 
describes as customary. She translates 
Begriff, when used in its technical sense, by 
“notion” ; Idee by ‘‘ Idea,” with a capital 
I in order to distinguish it from the col- 
loquial use of the word; and Vorstellung by 
“popular or ordinary conception.” The 
renderings of these words are also discussed 
by Mr. Spiers in the introduction to the 
translation of the lectures on ‘The Philo- 
sophy of Religion,’ and, while he is in 
favour of some degree of freedom, he also is 
of opinion that, in general, Begriff is best 
rendered by “notion”; and, although he 
translates Vorstellung in much the same way 
as Miss Haldane, he uses “idea” as an 
alternative rendering when the word is em- 
ployed in any special sense. These German 
words usually offer, as is well known, con- 
siderable difficulty to translators, for the 
simple reason that they admit of several 
slightly different applications ; and the only 
possible method of rendering them intelli- 
gibly is to use such English words or 
phrases as most nearly correspond to their 
several meanings. It may be that, as both 
Miss Haldane and Mr. Spiers observe, 
“notion” is a word which has already 
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fixed itself in our philosophical terminology ; 
put all who read these volumes will not be 

philosophers, much less acquainted with 
traditional terminology, and in ordinary 
language “notion” has an obvious connota- 
tion which is quite alien from Begriff. To 
translate the word adequately, ‘‘conception”’ 
is, perhaps, the best general equivalent, 
whether the appeal be to custom or to ety- 
mology. For Begriff means that which is 
begriffen, that which is “ grasped or compre- 
hended’’; and it may properly be rendered 
not only by ‘“‘conception,” but in places 
also by such a word as ‘‘ scope,” or such a 

hrase as “‘what we mean by.” On the 
other hand, to introduce ‘‘ conception” into 
the rendering of Vorstellung is to court need- 
less confusion, even though the qualifying 
“popular” or “ordinary” be added; for 
not only the primary, but, wherever the 
word is used, the persistent meaning of Vor- 
stellung is ‘‘a mental presentation,’ an 
“image,” an ‘‘idea.” Nay, the best ren- 
dering of it is often “notion” ; so that if 
Miss Haldane and Mr. Spiers had reversed 
their terminology it would—to the lay mind, 
at least—have been generally more intelli- 
gible. A certain freedom in rendering these 
terms is required, such, for instance, as has 
been adopted by Dr. Dyde in the translation 
of ‘The Philosophy of Right,’ which comes 
to us from the Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada. At the close of his volume he 
has provided a list of the leading German 
words and expressions which offer difficulty 
and need to be variously rendered ; and he 
gives, with reference to the pages on which 
they occur, the meanings which he considers 
most appropriate. This is a useful ex- 
pedient, deserving of imitation. Begriff he 
is quite safe in always rendering by ‘‘ con- 
ception.” Jdee he translates by “ the idea,” 
which is preferable to the plan of distin- 
guishing it from ‘‘idea” (Vorstellung) by a 
capital 7; while for Vorstellung itself he 
gives six or seven meanings, one or two 
of which are, perhaps, open to challenge. 

If the way in which the ‘ Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy’ were put together 
enhances the difficulty of translating them, 
a similar observation applies with still 
greater force to the ‘ Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of Religion.’ The work as we have 
it consists of notes and sketches found 
amongst Hegel’s papers by the editor 
Marheineke, largely supplemented by re- 
ports of the lectures made by some of 
Hegel’s pupils, and these reports were of 
lectures delivered during different sessions. 
The character of their composition is, there- 
fore, not only a serious disadvantage to the 
translator, but it is also a hindrance to a 
proper understanding of them even by one 
who can read the original language. The 
Master of Balliol is inclined to view this 
very informality as a positive merit if the 
lectures are regarded as a means of educa- 
tion in philosophy. ‘‘ Their very artless- 
ness,” he declares, ‘gives them something 
of the same stimulating, suggestive power 
which is attained by the consummate art of 
the Platonic dialogues.’ But it is a far 
cry from Hegel’s German—which, though 
capable now and then of an eloquent flight, 
18 in the main cumbrous, crabbed, and 
ragged—to the fine literary finish of Plato’s 
Greek. The translators, however, have 


done all that can be done with the inherent 





difficulty of the work itself; and if their 
rendering is in parts obscure, no less can be 
said of the original. The translation was 
begun by the late Miss J. Burdon Sander- 
son, who at the time of her death had made 
a rough draft of the translation of rather 
more than a third of the work. It was com- 
pleted, and the whole of it revised, by Mr. 
Spiers. The magnitude of the task is such 
as to secure the translator from any very 
severe criticism. To provide a rendering 
which should be in extremely fluent or idio- 
matic English is, by the nature of the sub- 
ject-matter and the style of its treatment, 
an impossibility; but Mr. Spiers has done 
that which must at least be regarded as a 
creditable achievement—he has provided a 
rendering which is slightly more intelligible 
than the original. 








Two Campaigns: Madagascar and Ashantee. 
By Bennet Burleigh, War Correspondent 
to the Daily Telegraph. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In ‘Two Campaigns’ Mr. Burleigh pro- 

fesses to have added to the original letters 

which appeared in the Daily Telegraph many 
things that are new and true, and to have 
exposed with a free hand much of that 

“inner side of things” which had, per- 

force, to be left alone by a war corre- 

spondent subject to military censorship 
whilst in the field. On comparing, how- 
ever, his book with the newspaper columns, 
it does not appear that the text has been 
materially affected, but it can be safely said 
that the numerous and effective illustrations 
add enormously to the interest of the 
amusing narratives in which the war corre- 
spondent has set forth his Malagasy and 

Gold Coast experiences. 

The story of the first campaign has 
been forestalled by Mr. Knight, whose 
‘Madagascar in War Time’ has lately been 
noticed in this journal, for the same ground 
is covered by both writers. The descrip- 
tions in the Daily Telegraph substantially 
confirm the letters of the Zimes correspondent, 
who can well claim superiority over his 
colleague in that he remained to “ face the 
music” and to greet the entrance of the 
victorious generals, whereas Mr. Burleigh 
had discreetly retired from the scene of 
action some time before the French columns 
had entered the country of the Hovas. 

Mr. Knight, it may be remembered, 
possessed such confidence in the amiability 
of General Duchesne that he had even ar- 
ranged a midnight flitting to the French 
camp shortly before the capture of An- 
tananarivo; whilst, on the other hand, Mr. 
Burleigh intimates his conviction that the 
French War Office and officials had con- 
ceived a deadly hatred against himself and 
his mission :— 

** An official holding an important position 
in the French War Office stated without reserve 
to an eminent Englishman that they knew I 
had reached the island, and that if ‘they caught 
me they would not shoot, but hang me.’...... 
When Antananarivo fell, they [the French 
War Office and officials !] at once drew a cordon 
around the city, and did me the honour to 
inquire at once where I was to be found, and 
called for the names and addresses of all Euro- 
peans. They were even frank enough to say 
that they intended making an ‘example’ 
of me.” 

The French official, it appears, was warned 
that Mr. Burleigh was ‘engaged in a 





proper and laudable enterprise”; but in 
order to avoid serving as a useful hanging 
example, the correspondent quitted the Hova 
city at an early date, although he is ex- 
tremely reticent as to the exact time when 
he left. He is altogether silent about his 
journey back to the coast, whilst it is still 
more perplexing to account for a mysterious 
inspection which he leads us to infer he 
must have made of Andriba (which it is 
surprising to see described as ‘‘a fortified 
Hova town’’), and the various defensive 
positions between Andriba and the capital. 
Then, again, his tour of travel to the banks 
of the Manambolo river, far to the west, up 
which, he tells us, the French were reported 
to be advancing, and his wonderful journey 
north, as far as latitude 16°, beyond Tsara- 
tanana—all these accounts, without actual 
dates, are so confusing that, related by any 
traveller not quite so well known as the 
correspondent of the Ze/egraph, he might be 
suspected of exaggeration. 

A supplementary chapter, contributed by 

Col. Shervinton, affords some highly curious 
information. According to this officer, 
he first reorganized the Hova army by 
doing away with the old system of enforced 
service for life, and instituting voluntary 
enlistment for four years. As a fact, 
volunteer enrolment has existed in the 
island since 1823, whilst in 1879 service for 
five years, reducible to three for good 
service, was substituted for life service. The 
colonel likewise claims the organization of a 
regular school of gunnery, which in reality 
is well known to have been established by 
Major Galbraith Graves, whose cadets after- 
wards proved themselves the only gunners 
who would stand fire. Col. Shervinton also 
speaks of his surveys and of plans of for- 
tifications he proposed for the heights to the 
east of the town, where he thinks the 
French could have been worsted at their 
final assault. The causes of the overthrow 
of the Hovas were, he says, 
‘*the jealousy and suspicion of the nobles 
directed against the Europeans who could have 
helped them ; the corruption and incompetence 
of the officers ; the supineness of the Malagasy 
Government, aggravated by the conspiracy of a 
small number of Europeans working by under- 
hand means and backstairs influence to persuade 
the natives that they could conduct the cam- 
paign without other than a little advisory aid 
from foreign officers supported by the local 
press.” 

The second of Mr. Burleigh’s “ two cam- 
paigns” was made in company with the 
troops of another protecting power sent to 
annex the kingdom of Ashantee. Here was 
a somewhat parallel case. The French had 
invaded Madagascar in force, principally to 
prevent the island falling into the hands 
of Great Britain. The British were deter- 
mined to acquire the territory of King 
Prempeh before that monarch could embrace 
the protection either of the Republic or 
of the German Emperor. The usual pro- 
gramme in such cases was followed. Com- 
pliance was demanded with certain clauses 
of a treaty, a date named in an ultimatum, 
and the expedition duly dispatched. It was 
known there would be no fighting, and, as 
in Madagascar, it was a mere matter of cal- 
culation as to the number of fever cases to 
be accommodated in the field ambulances, 





base hospitals, and on board the well-found 
hospital ship Coromandel. 
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Nevertheless, according to Mr. Burleigh, 
well experienced in dissensions at the Court 
of Ranavalo, arrangements did not work 
altogether smoothly. He speaks of three 
Richmonds in the field; and the divided 
counsels of ‘‘the triumvirate Headquarters 
Staff” hindered rapidity of decision and 
action when every day lost meant lives 
sacrificed through sickness. ‘‘ Had it not 
been,” he says, “for the excellent common 
sense of Prince Henry, and the sound 
counsel of others,” there would have beeu 
something more than a storm in a teacup. 
It seems that the representative of the 
Telegraph was ruffled by the censorship and 
by the handicapping to which he was sub- 
jected in the matter of copy for the press : 

“‘For the first time in a campaign with 
British troops the War Correspondents were 
placed at a serious disadvantage. A large 
number of Special Service officers, in active 
employment with the expedition, were allowed 
to represent various journals...... This they did 
with the knowledge and connivance of Sir 
Francis Scott’s staff, although none of their 
names are to be found on the accredited War 
Office list or any other official list given in 
‘General Orders’ of duly licensed representa- 
tives of the Press...... An army oflicer on active 
service acting as a Correspondent has advantages 
and disadvantagés over the ordinary pressman. 
All the official news is brought to him for his 
inspection. He may be, as in Major Powell's 
case, instructed privately to carry out certain 
plans or orders, which are therefore first known 
tohim. Or he may bea member of the Head- 
quarters Staff, as Lieut.-Col. E. Ward, A.A.G., 
was—another unofficial Newspaper Correspond- 
ent—and be cognisant of every movement con- 
templated or executed. Their official position 
also helps them occasionally to secure the trans- 
mission of news, when their sign-manual is 
authority for priority in telegraphic messages. 
seaeer At least six ofticers—of whom two if not 
three were on the Staff [‘the triumvirate’ ?]— 
acted during the Ashantee Campaign as News- 
paper Correspondents.” 

It may be noticed, however, that Mr. Bur- 
leigh did not always comply with the rules 
laid down. Thus he knew it was forbidden 
tovisit outposts, and was one day ordered back 
from the front for breaking this regulation. 
When two prisoners were under guard he 
was aware that to converse with them 
was a breach of rules, yet he delights to 
show how he managed to secure a talk 
with them. He states that ‘‘on many 
occasions’? Prince Henry deplored the 
protracted stay of the troops and _head- 
quarters at Prashu camp. When a 
headquarters cabal appeared to withhold 
information that should have been made 
known to Prince Henry and others, the 
Prince spoke his mind frankly and carried 
his point. Little of these matters, states 
Mr. Burleigh, was hid from him. But if 
he handed in such statements for trans- 
mission by telegraph, he cannot complain 
that his messages were severely edited by 
Major Belfield, or that his kindly allusion 
to Major Pigott, ‘“‘widely known in the 
army by an ensanguined cognomen,” and 
Prince Christian, like the proverbial aides- 
de-camp, going on a foraging expedition for 
the headquarters mess further than was 
proper or permissible, was cut out by the 
same censor. It is no wonder if the present 
Commander-in-Chief prefers to have officers 
in the service acting as special corre- 
spondents with an army in the field. At all 
events, they give far less trouble to the staff. 





It is a pity the two campaigns were 
not issued in different volumes. Separately 
each story would have found its own circle 
of readers. As it is, the two together make 
a rather unwieldy book to handle. Never- 
theless it ought to be sure of some popu- 
larity, for it is amusing, readable, and con- 
veys a quantity of information. A larger 
proportion of the names of places might 
have been inserted in the sketch maps, and 
there is no index to assist reference. 








Women in English Life. By Georgina Hill. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


In treating historically her vast subject, from 
the days of Boadicea to our own, Miss Hill 
hasclearly made a mistake. In the first place, 
no one could do it justice within so small a 
compass ; in the second, such a task requires 
research more prolonged and serious than 
she has found herself enabled to undertake. 
Her work, for instance, is in marked con- 
trast to so thorough and valuable a study 
as that which Miss Eckenstein has given us 
on ‘Women ‘under Monasticism.’ There 
is, moreover, a third objection inherent in 
the subject itself. As is admitted in her 
introduction, ‘‘the position of women in 
England cannot be regarded as an orderly 
evolution : it does not show unvarying pro- 
gress from age to age.” Of this no better 
illustration is needed than the sudden de- 
velopment of classical erudition among the 
women of the sixteenth century, a fashion 
which passed away as strangely as it had 
begun. No precursor of a higher educa- 
tion, it seems to have simply died out, 
leaving not a trace behind. Miss Hill 
would, therefore, have been better advised 
had she dealt only with that modern de- 
velopment which stands, as she perceives, 
entirely apart, and can best be treated by 
itself. As it is, she devotes to the Victorian 
era 260 pages, while only some 300 are 
required for the history of woman in 
England before the last century. 


Of the earlier portion of Miss Hill’s work 
there is not much to be said. Dry in 
method, and somewhat desultory, its re- 
deeming feature is the judicious use she 
has made of illustrative extracts. The 
reader feels throughout that lack of grip of 
the subject which is the necessary con- 
sequence of superficial study; the women 
of the past serve but as a foil to those of 
the latest type. But although she may too 
implicitly have relied on the statements of 
Michelet and his school, we have found, so 
far as her history is concerned, that it is 
generally accurate. One meets, it is true, 
with a ‘‘ Duchess of Portland” in the fif- 
teenth century, and one finds Queen Hen- 
rietta first introducing actresses in ‘‘1659,” 
instead of 1629. Nor was it “on January 
3rd, 1660,” but two years later, that Pepys 
first saw women act. These, however, are 
trifling slips. Of more importance is her 
attitude throughout towards the Church, 
Roman and Anglican. She is doubtless 
right in assigning great prominence in her 
work to the influence of the Church on 
women; but the attitude she adopts, to say 
the least, is hardly sympathetic. There are 
passages in which she finds herself forced 
to admit the merits of the Church; but she 
strikes the key-note in her introduction by 
insisting that ‘it was the policy of the 





Church to keep women in a subordinate 
position.” We are by no means sure that, 
as she assumes, the exaltation of celib 
involved the degradation of woman; the 
enthusiasm of the Church for its virgj 
saints might well be appealed to as making 
against this view. But her standpoint is too 
intensely modern for the due appreciation of 
medieval ideals. One may object to priestly 
domination as strongly as the author 
herself, and yet regret such expressions as 
that the priest ‘‘is obliged to profess a 
certain enthusiasm for his work—the cure 
of souls.’”’ Miss Hill’s bias is shown in 
her complaint that by the Church “ woman 
has been excluded from the priestly 
office,” while, in her chapter on “The 
Freedom of Dissent,” we read that “among 
Dissenting bodies now, whether Baptists, 
Congregationalists, or Methodists, there are 
very few religious offices which a woman 
may not fill.” Nay, with feminine vague- 
ness, she elsewhere positively states that 
‘“‘even the highest religious functions are 
exercised by women among Dissenting com- 
munities.’ Such a statement is to us as 
novel as the assertion that ‘‘the Church 
followed the lead of the Nonconformists in 
missionary enterprise.” That the Church 
had no missionary society till after the 
Baptists had established theirs in 1792 is 
an allegation that one must in charity 
assign to ignorance of the subject. 


There is nothing in the historical portion 
of this work so original as information or 
so novel in treatment as to invite detailed 
criticism. The Court ladies of Elizabeth’s 
time are here described, wittily enough, in 
the writings of a contemporary satirist :— 

‘* For what shoulde we thinke them to speake 

emong themselves so many howers, but foolish 
and idle thinges: as how the heare should be 
dressed, how it should be kembed, how the 
heare should be coloured, how the face should 
be rubbed, after what facion the garment should 
be playted, and with what pompe they 
should go, rise, and sit, and what attire they 
should weare,” &c. 
But what more striking feature is there in 
the newspaper press development of the 
present day than the sudden increase of 
‘ladies’ papers,” far more frivolous in 
character than the Queen, and dealing with 
the very subjects satirized above? No one 
could imagine from Miss Hill’s pages that 
the busy, strenuous woman of to-day, on 
whose new and manifold activities she is 
never weary of enlarging, is catered for, in 
practice, by an ever-increasing number of 
such journals—nay, that these subjects of 
absorbing interest have even invaded the 
serious columns of our daily and weekly 
contemporaries. There is nothing new 
under the sun, not even “face massage,” 
and the “varium et mutabile semper” of 
Virgil has at least not changed since the 
days of Elizabeth in the things that interest 
and agitate her mind. 

It is difficult, no doubt, in the present 
day to appreciate the eighteenth century, 
and it is no wonder that Miss Hill is out 
of touch with its ideas. The wit, the cul- 


ture, the brilliant letter-writing, often found 
among its “great ladies” receive scant 
justice at her hands. The fact is that her 
sympathies are all with the middle class. 
The growing tendency to misapply, his- 
torically speaking, the name of that class 1s 
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go strongly marked in her work that it 
fairly calls for protest. Miss Hill sees 
clearly enough that 

“the ‘gentlewoman in trade’ would formerly 
have been considered a contradiction in terms. 
Of all the social axioms, none was more uni- 
yersally accepted than that trade and a gentle- 
man were incapable of union.” 

And yet she groups in the last century as 
“women of the middle class......the City 
madam, the country squire’s lady, and the 
farmer’s wife.”’ Indeed, she even takes 
from the squirearchy her type of ‘the 
middle-class wife.” Not only in the 
eighteenth century, but almost down to our 
own time, it was between the trading and 
the landed class that the line was drawn. 
The former here, as elsewhere, was essen- 
tially the middle class. The growing 
tendency to describe as the ‘‘ middle 
class”? that which occupies a medial posi- 
tion, not in social rank nor in birth, but 
in wealth, bears unconscious witness to the 
now rapid change from an aristocratic to a 
plutocratic society. 

On the always difficult question why 
woman should attain excellence in some 

ursuits, but rarely, if ever, in others, Miss 

ill cannot really enlighten us. Indeed, 
she tries to struggle against the remarkable 
fact that women have never produced an 
eminent composer. She is even able to pro- 
duce one “ gifted composer,” of whom we 
learn that she ‘‘ organized the musical ser- 
vice at the Finsbury Unitarian Chapel.” 

The great development in female labour 
and the difficult problems it raises are dealt 
with at length in these volumes. But the 
author starts from a doubtful premise 
when urging, as we find in three places, that 
the rapid change of view as to work for 
women is traceable to ‘‘ the female popula- 
tion largely outnumbering the male,” and 
comparing the position thus created with 
the drain of men from this country for the 
wars of the Middle Ages. The dispropor- 
tion at the last census was, we believe, at 
the most sixteen women to fifteen men, and of 
the “surplus ” women a large number would 
havehusbands employed abroad by seaorland 
or be widows. It is difficult, therefore, to 
share the view that the key to this economic 
development is found in a sudden deficiency 
of men, and therefore of husbands. May 
not the increase of single women among the 
upper and middle classes be partly due to 
that ‘change of ideal” in which Miss Hill 
éxults, and which, substituting the ‘‘com- 
tade” for the woman, acts in restraint of 
marriage ? 











NEW NOVELS. 


A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. By E. Sutcliffe 
March. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Aan who is “himself the axis on which 
his world turns” is-apt to be far astray in 
his estimate of other people. If such an 
*gotist be also engrossed by art he is even 
less likely to sympathize with his fellows, 
not needing for the conduct of his daily 
life the knowledge of character almost 
‘sential to the man of affairs; and it 
% no wonder that Rupert van Hals, the 
sculptor of Amsterdam, stumbles in his 
relations with all around him, especially 
m the nearest— with his sensible and 


England. Myrtle Prosser is a strong cha- 
racter, and one can feel with her in her 
sore trials, even though, as her cynical old 
father-in-law hints to her, she is English in 
the matter of her husband’s shortcomings. 


***You do not know Rupert,’ she said, 
annoyed at the old man’s silence; ‘and you 
are right when you say English wives trust their 
husbands ; they do always.’ ‘ Always, my dear,’ 
answered the Lieutenant, ‘ until they find out, 
and then! Then I tell you candidly I would 
rather have a French wife. The French wife 
spies and suspects, it is true, and that is dis- 
agreeable ; but when she makes her little dis- 
covery she says, ‘‘Ah! well, mon ami is the 
same as other husbands, only not so much so, 
and at least I know the worst.” But the English 
wife! Ah, my dear child, I know her well. It 
is trust, trust, trust, blindness, confidence, and 
then suddenly indignant upbraiding, scorn, 
‘*Never more, never more!”’ Rupert’s father 
held up his hands in illustration of the horrified 
gesture of the English wife, and Myrtle smiled.” 


This old lieutenant is unamiable and 
grasping, but it is difficult to sympathize 
with his extreme distaste for his son. That 
Rupert should after his great lapse pull 
himself together, and, recovering his worldly 
status, find leisure to appreciate the wife 
he neglected when she was with him, is 
a conception for which we are more 
grateful as indicating the author’s charity 
than as probable in itself. But that 
Myrtle should, after all her disillusion, still 
maintain a faithful heart for the lover of 
her youth is not inconsistent with the 
nature of good women. The descriptions 
of Dutch scenery and people are good. 





Lockwood Godwin: a Tale of Irish Life. By 
L. Anderson. (Gay & Bird.) 

Tuts is a book written with the heart’s blood 
of the author. Infinite pains have been 
taken with it, and itis marked by passionate 
intensity of feeling. LL. Anderson is pro- 
bably young, and certainly strenuous, and 
has strained every nerve to convey his or 
her thoughts. Thus it is a book which the 
reviewer approaches with sympathy and 
respect, although the qualities with which 
it abounds have not made a success of it, 
and ‘ Lockwood Godwin’ is one of the books 
which plead for a school of fiction. 
one who has the least experience of writing 
the waste of toil, feeling, effort, and labour 
in such books is most grievous; and if 
L. Anderson be young, as we suppose, we 
advise him or her to study the masters of 
form in fiction before devoting time, energy, 
and emotion to another story. 





Your Money or your Infe. By Edith Car- 
penter. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tuts very American story, though farcical 
in places and appealing generally to the 
superficial sympathies of readers in a hurry, 
is excellent of its kind, and has a serious 
interest in the remarkable contrast which 
it draws between the machine-like regu- 
larity of mercantile life in the Kast and 
the exciting and rapid changes of existence 
in the rough and half-settled Western 
States. Tom Norrie is impelled to cast off 
the harness of respectability and release 
himself from the commercial treadmill 


To any’ 


unmanliness, and bored by the monotony 
of her engagement :— 


*** Just think, Tom,’ she exclaims, ‘of this 
year that we have been engaged—what an 
awful waste of time! I don’t believe you ’ve 
read a book, and I know I’ve not read many. 
Every evening that we haven’t been out 
together you ve spent here with me, and what 
have we done? Just made love—nothing else ; 
talked personalities and sentiment by the 
hour, until I die of weariness to think of it.” 
So Tom releases her, and goes forth into 
the wilds on a quest for Western audacity, 
picking out for acquaintance the possessors 
of the most reckless faces. 

‘*He found generally, to be sure, peaceful 
citizens dwelling behind these brazen masks, 
and lives commonly tame enough beneath the 
heroic bluster which pleased him.” 

But at “the brand-new town of Bud” he 
makes acquaintances who amply reward 
his persistency. 








MILITARY AND NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Frangois-Séverin Marceau, 1769-1796. By 
Capt. T. G. Johnson, I.8.C. (Bell & Sons.)— 
There is always special interest attaching to 
military commanders who have fallen in battle 
young but full of honours, and when a great 
future appeared to be before them: Wolfe, 
for instance, slain at Quebec when thirty-three ; 
Dessaix, who fell at Marengo, aged thirty-two ; 
and Marceau, killed in action at the age of twenty- 
seven. The author considers that for humanity 
Hoche was the equal of Marceau, but Mar- 
ceau was throughout his career consistently 
humane, while Hoche, though generally de- 
serving the same praise, on one occasion at 
least forfeited it by causing the brave Vendean 
leader Charette to be shot when he fell into his 
hands wounded. That Marceau has no such 
stain on his reputation is undoubted. Alike in 
his operations against the Vendeans and after- 
wards on the Eastern frontier, he ever displayed 
the greatest humanity, and sought sedulously, 
fearless of the sanguinary government at Paris, 
to soften the horrors of war to the utmost of 
his power. No doubt he was carried away 
by the cant of the day so far as te indulge 
in most unworthy language when writing 
of the Vendeans, who certainly were at least 
as patriotic as the tyrannical apostles of 
liberty. For example, in a despatch to the 
Minister of War he spoke of the royalists as 
“‘robbers,” as ‘‘ rascals,” ‘‘a rascally horde,” 
‘* fanatics,” &c. In the same letter he praised for 
his heroism Westermann—a man brave enough, 
no doubt, but a monster of cruelty. He writes, 
moreover, as if he gloated over the slaughter of 
his opponents. That he did not express his 
real sentiments is obvious. At the capture of the 
Bastille Marceau had striven with all his energy 
to save the lives of the hapless Delaunay and 
other victims of cruelty and bad faith. At 
the Camp des Roches he succeeded in putting 
some restraint on the excesses of the incom- 
petent and presumptuous Rossignol, who had 
sprung almost at a bound from the position of 
journeyman goldsmith to that of commander-in- 
chief of a republican army. Again, in reply- 
ing to his sister, who had congratulated him on 
his victories at Savenay and Le Mans, he thus 
expressed himself :— 

“What, my dear sister, do you congratulate me 
on these two battles, or rather these two massacres ! 
And do you really wish to have @ leaf from my 
laurels!” Do you not know that they are stained 
and soiled with human blood, with the blood, more- 
over, of our fellow countrymen? I shall not return 
to La Vendée ; itis painful to me to have to fight 
against Frenchmen. I will remain in the West no 
longer. I wish to take up arms against a foreign 
foe ; in this only is honour and glory. I am asking 
for a post on the frontier, and I hope vhat my 





mainly on the instigation of a high-spirited 





sensitive wife, a yeoman’s daughter from 





girl who is piqued by what she thinks his 


friends will assist me in obtaining it.” 
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One of the most romantic facts in his short 
life was the well-known incident of his behaviour 
to Angélique des Mesliers. It may be supposed 
that Marceau was in love with this beautiful 
girl of eighteen, but such was not the case. In 
writing to tell his sister Emira of the rescue of 
Angélique and of his victory over the Vendeans 
he says: ‘‘ At that moment it occurred to me 
that she was of your sex, and I thought that 

erhaps she too had a brother who loved her.” 

oreover, his heart was already filled by Agathe, 
the beautiful daughter of the Comte de Chateau- 
giron. Marceau’s career as a soldier was drama- 
tically successful. He became a general of brigade 
at the age of twenty-four, and a month after- 
wards he was advanced to the rank of general of 
division. Fora short time, at the close of the 
year, he was Commander-in-Chief ad interim of 
the Army of the West. Two and ahalf years 
were spent, first with the Army of the Ardennes, 
and afterwards with the Army of the Sambre et 
Meuse. Mortally wounded on September 19th, 
1795, while commanding Jourdan’s rearguard, 
he was buried amidst signs of grief and marks 
of respect both of the French and Austrians. 
He possessed thorough practical knowledge 
of the details of his profession, and had im- 
proved himself by an amount of study of the 
science of war very uncommon in those days. 
A skilful tactician, he was as firm as he was 
daring. If he had a fault, it was a reluctance to 
count odds when these were against him. An 
admirable division leader, he gave indications 
that had he lived longer he would have taken his 
place among the ablest commanders of his time. 
Capt. Johnson has performed his task with 
considerable ability, but the absence of an index 
is little less than a crime, and we could have 
wished for more diagrams. 

Although he lived at a time so eventful in the 
naval annals of his country, there is nothing 
particularly stirring in the Journal of Rear- 
Admiral Bartholomew James, 1752-1828, which 
Prof. Laughton has edited for the Navy Records 
Society. James was a good officer; but he does 
not appear to have been ambitious, and he was 
contented after the peace of Amiens (which was 
dated 1802, and not 1801, as Prof. Laughton 
by a slip puts it) to comeon shore and command 
the Sea Fencibles in Cornwall from the time 
the struggle with France was renewed till the 
peace of 1814. He began his journal when he 
was in a French prison at Le Trou, in St. 
Domingo. The most interesting portion is that 
describing the siege of Yorktown, and he speaks 
highly of the conduct of the French after the 
surrender :— 

‘*Happy am I to give a very different account of 
the French civility and humanity than the one 
I was obliged to mention when a prisoner with them 
in St. Domingo; and I cannot do it more fully 
than by saying it was in every particular the very 
reverse to the savage treatment of that island; not 
only happy in rendering us every attention, and 
being truly delicate in their behaviour towards us, 
but they gave us a captain’s guard of grenadiers to 
protect us from the insolence and abuse of the 
American soldiers, who otherwise would have 
robbed us of the few things we had left at the end 
of the siege.” 

On his return to England in the summer of 1782 
he found the influenza prevalent :— 

“On the day of my joining this ship in Falmouth 

harbour the ship’s company was taken ill of the 
then reigning and fashionable disorder, the 
influenza.” 
There are many passages in the volume that 
might be quoted, but nothing particularly 
striking. James was a trifle eccentric, but a 
shrewd man at the same time. 








SHORT STORIES. 

Tales of our Coast. By S. R. Crockett, 
Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, W. Clark 
Russell, and Q. (Chatto & Windus. )—Vivid 
and informing should be the stories of our 
coast, taken from points so various as Galloway 
and Munster, Lincolnshire and the Land’s End, 





and by so strong a company of writers as that 
whose names appear on the title-page ; and yet 
thereader will probably bedoubtful whether he has 
had an entertainment so excellent as might have 
been anticipated. Mr. Crockett leads off with 
a story excessively thin in its texture, though the 
meeting of the young smuggler with ‘‘ Maxwell” 
of Mochrum is well imagined. Mr. Crockett 
should really limit his output, if he is to main- 
tain any sort of quality. Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
Lincolnshire story possesses more substance, and 
is condensed rather than expanded in the 
letters. ‘‘ Back and forth,” like other Ameri- 
canisms, has probably its origin in some peasant 
dialect, but we do not feel confident that its 
home is in Lincolnshire. ‘The Path of Murtogh’ 
is a bloody tragedy of the Hibernian flavour, 
and Mr. Harold Frederic has known how to 
convey histale of the fierce sixteenth century sea 
king in diction appropriate to the scene. ‘That 
There Mason,’ which closes the book, is a 
perfect photograph of the ‘* worst-tempered man 
on the coast” about Ramsgate. We can sym- 
pathize entirely, however, with that disappointed 
longshoreman in resenting to any point of ferocity 
the insolent remarks on George IV.’s obelisk 
with which his interviewer thought it good taste 
to begin his conversation. The best of this 
readable collection is the contribution of Q, 
‘Roll-call of the Reef,’ whether spirit, style, or 
substance be considered. It savours of the 
awful; but they are dignified ghosts, these 
hussars and marines, who had to pay for their 
many sins, but could each report on that 
mysterious parade-ground that ‘‘I died as a 
man ought.” 

Rita handicaps her volume of short stories— 
Vignettes (White & Co.)—by occasional care- 
lessness. Such a spelling as ‘‘goaler” is 
singularly ‘‘ill-stared.” ‘‘The annals _ of 
jurisdiction” may be considered a new phrase, 
but does not express her meaning. For the 
rest, most of the stories are readable, and 
one or two (‘Snow-White,’ for instance) are 
pathetic. Terence O’Hara’s Irishwoman does 
not, we fancy, speak a very good brogue, but 
her kindly character is true to life. One of 
the best sketches is Mrs. Lyle in ‘The Irony 
of Fate.’ 

Nets for the Wind. By Una Taylor. (Lane. )— 
The plain little parlour-maid who appears to 
have got her hair entangled in the lawn-tennis 
net, which she seems to be endeavouring to 
erect (presumably on a suburban lawn), gives 
little indication by her figure on the title-page 
of the strange matters to be found within. The 
title story is, perhaps, the most perplexing. 
Hesper loves a certain Joel (we cannot com- 
mend the writer’s choice of names), but refuses 
to marry him, so far as we are able to follow 
his proposal, because his idea of love is not 
sufficiently intense for the passion she entertains 
on her side, or because she does not consider 
her own emotions exactly of the proper extra- 
vagance to be the counterpart of his. At any 
rate, she holds herself aloof, and besieges Heaven, 
in prayers that have about them more than a 
tinge of blasphemy, that the ineffable something 
may be granted which is to weld together two 
loving hearts. In the mean time one Sylvanus, a 
painter, woos her in cryptic utterances, and Joel 
having met a maiden more coherent and satisfy- 
ing, poor Hesper (though her first lover returns 
to his allegiance), worn out with her agonies of 
self-consciousness, expiresupon her wedding-day. 
Doubtless a choice allegory underlies the narra- 
tive ; but we would not anticipate the reader 
by venturing to guess at its solution. The other 
tales in the volume are all more or less con- 
cerned with the unutterable affection of woman, 
misunderstood for the most part, or misplaced. 
It may be granted that the author possesses a 
nice descriptive style, and occasionally an epi- 
grammatic turn of dialogue. But the matter 


has more surface than depth, and much of the 
eloquence is wasted on what is really common- 
place :— 











“* The statue is stronger than I,’ said the sculptor, 
‘It has no needs. Without bread it will not starve, 
without water it will not thirst. Pain, before which 
man is powerless, before it is impotent.’ ” 

The theme is yet further enlarged upon, though 
it is fair to say the trite and the utter do not 
often appear in such close combination. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, Epistles I.-IV. Edited 
by E. E. Morris. (Macmillan & Co.)—We are 
by no means in love with the tradition which 
prescribes the ‘ Essay on Man’ as a class-book. 
It is not calculated to present the study of litera- 
ture to the beginner in an attractive light. The 
subject is uninviting to him, and the treatment 
uninspiring. It is, perhaps, a good grammatical 
exercise to paraphrase the formal periods into 
simple and natural English, but we do not like 
to see great works of literature used merely as 
material for grammatical dissection; and to 
appreciate the real merits of Pope’s style 
requires more literary training than the young 
student is likely to possess. If it is necessary to 
take subjects from the eighteenth century, either 
Goldsmith or Gray would be a better choice. 
But so long as the poem is set for important 
examinations it will have to be studied, and 
in this case Mr. Morris’s edition is as good as 
another. He has fulfilled with industry and 
discretion what must have been a tedious task, 
We should have been glad, for the sake of the 
eyes of the rising generation, of a blacker type 
and more liberal spacing; but for this Mr. 
Morris’s publishers are probably responsible, 
and not Mr. Morris. 

Pitt Press Series. —Thucydides, Book III. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. 
Spratt, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
At last an editor has proved himself capable of 
doing for Thucydides what it was once hoped 
that Richard Shilleto would do, namely, pro- 
duce a thoroughly satisfactory and permanent 
edition. A large amount of post-graduate study 
has recently consisted of editing classical books, 
with the result that the editor is more benefited 
by his work than his readers. Mr. Spratt’s 
studies, on the other hand, have advanced so far 
that his readers can reap a rich harvest of ripe 
and sound scholarship, displayed in a thoroughly 
conscientious treatment of his subject. Much 
labour and attention has been devoted to the 
text and apparatus criticus, which prove that, 
though Mr. Spratt is a staunch conservative, 
his diplomatics are quite up to date. Continental 
editors, and critics also, receive due recognition, 
especially Hude, Cobet, and Van Herwerden ; 
but their alterations of the text presented or 
suggested by MSS. are seldom adopted, for our 
editor cherishes a reasoned scepticism as to the 
value of the elaborate mechanism which modern 
critics ply with so much assurance. He in- 
cisively remarks :— 

“Indeed, paleography, in some ways, serves to 
the scholar the function of the microscope to the 
physician ; it reveals in greater intensity the infinite 
possibilities of corruption only to show the impos 
sibility of successfully overcoming the difficulty.” 
In the previous page he gives a concise general 
castigation of the ‘‘doctrine of €uPAjpara, or 
adscripts,” which the notes refute convincingly 
as to particulars. The defence of the text, 
chap. xv. $1, of 8€ Aaxedaipovior Kat oF 
Evppayor and Kal tiv 6é és’Artixiy éo Body 
aixovro, furnishes a specimen of the best 
style of critical comment. The same may be 
said for the note on drws doadh 7 Kal 
BonGoiev (chap. xxii. § 8), and for that on the 
difficult sentence dws éx 7oAews to EvproAeue 
(chap. xxxi. § 1). We are inclined to find ap 
euBAnpa in the gv of py Ev Kax@s Towel 
(chap. xiii. § 1), inserted to balance rhetorically 
the preposition of EvveAevepodv. Mr. Spratt 
thinks that we really need a word to form 4 
marked antithesis. May not Thucydides have 
written vykararoAepetv, which would easily 
pass into ¢vyxatazoceiv and then be co 
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into fur kakas moeiv? Mr. Spratt should for 
the future assume that most of his readers 
will not care to explore other editions, so that 
his references should be supplemented by cita- 
tion whenever the authority is worthy to be 
consulted. It is to be hoped that he clearly 
understands the obligation to produce a com- 

Jete edition of his author which he has virtually 
contracted by publishing this very welcome 
instalment. , 

Shakespeare's Cymbeline. Edited by W. F. Bau- 
gust. (Blackie & Son.)—This edition forms part 
of Blackie’s ‘*‘ Junior School Shakespeare,” and 
is intended for ‘‘the youngest students of the 
dramatist.” It follows, however, the lines of 
the ‘‘ Warwick Shakespeare,” issued by the same 

ublishers, in laying stress on the literary 
aspects of the play as well as on its grammar 
and allusions. Mr. Baugust’s work is carefully 
done, with a knowledge of the real needs of the 
readers he has in view. He gives excellent 
paraphrases of all difficult passages, and reduces 
philology to a minimum. An ingenious and 
happy feature of this edition is the classified 
index, which, without in any way partaking of 
the nature of ‘‘ cram,” must be a useful help in 
revising the play for an examination. 

Scott’s The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited 
by J. H. Flather. — The Lady of the Lake. 
Edited by J. H. B. Masterman.—A Legend of 
Montrose. Edited by H. F. Morland Simpson. 
(Cambridge, Pitt Press.)—It is pleasant to 
observe the growing tendency to make an edu- 
cational use of Scott. For children, especially 
for boys, who are not yet ready for Milton and 
Shakspeare, but whose interest in literature is 
capable of responding to a judicious stimulus, 
no better author could be found. Such pupils 
need to be taught rather to enjoy than to 
criticize poetry ; and if Scott will not always 
bear criticism, at least he is always enjoyable. 
But it need hardly be said that the younger the 
pupils are for whom a book is intended the 
more difficult the task of the editor becomes. 
Boys are easily discouraged and bored by stupid 
or irrelevant notes ; and in our experience of 
school editions the tact which knows exactly 
what to say and what to leave unsaid is a rare 
gift, and one which certainly cannot be reduced 
to any code or canon. It is the more gratify- 
ing to find that the editors of the three 
volumes before us have been remarkably 
successful in avoiding the difficulties in their 
path. The introductions and notes are both 
accurate and well proportioned, full of in- 
formation, and yet not overloaded. Of the 
three, we should ourselves prefer for teach- 
ing purposes Mr. Flather’s ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ but this is more because we like the 
poem better than on account of any marked 
superiority in his editing over the high level 
attained by his colleagues. We would, how- 
ever, especially commend Mr. Flather’s prac- 
tice of marking with an asterisk in the notes 
words which are further explained in the 
glossary. An excellent feature in Mr. Master- 
man’s ‘ Lady of the Lake’ is the analysis of the 
poem which is prefixed to the notes upon the 
several cantos. Mr. Morland Simpson’s ‘ Legend 
of Montrose’ is presumably meant for holiday 
tasks rather than for use in form, and there- 
fore, while the introduction is full, the notes 
are wisely made as brief as possible. They are 
also put at the bottom of the page. Probably 
the historical excellence and possibly the short- 
ness of ‘A Legend of Montrose’ offer attrac- 
tions to the schoolmaster ; but we should like to 
see ‘Ivanhoe’ or ‘The Talisman’ or ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ done by the same competent hand. 
Praise is due to the excellent type and to the 
neat green binding of this series. 

Macmillan’s Selection of French Idioms. Com- 
piled by Madame Ph. Plan. (Macmillan & Co.) 
~The chief defect of this book is that Madame 
Plan has no clear idea of what an idiom is. 

Ia cour du roi Pétaud,” which she gives as 





dent & mortier” is certainly not an idiom; ‘‘ les 
moutons de Panurge” is a literary allusion ; 
‘*rastaquouére”’ is a slang nickname. If she 
had confined her volume to idioms, it would 
have been a good deal shorter and much more 
useful. M. Roget, who contributes a preface, 
should have seen that the work corresponded 
better with its title. 
Pierrille. Edited, with Biographical Intro- 
duction, Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, 
and a French-English Vocabulary, by E. L. 
Naftel. (Hachette & Cie.)—M. Claretie’s 
pleasant story is well suited to boys and girls, 
and Mr. Naftel has made a happy choice in select- 
ing it. His notes are good, but we could have 
dispensed with the vocabulary. 
Wallenstein: ein Trauerspiel von Friedrich 
Schiller. Edited by K. Breul, Ph.D.— Wallen- 
steins Tod. (Cambridge, University Press. )— 
An excellent edition of Schiller’s tragedy was 
published some years ago by Dr. Buchheim, 
and it may be doubted whether boys needed 
another, and certainly the multiplication of 
school-books which Cambridge is actively en- 
couraging is an object hardly worthy of a great 
university. However that may be, Dr. Breul has 
taken evident pains with his task, and has pro- 
duced an elaborate introduction; he has provided 
an argument, ample notes, and a useful biblio- 
graphy. In regard to the last, we may note 
that Dr. Breul seems to be unaware that 
Glapthorne’s plays (why does Dr. Breul write 
Glapthorpe ?) were reprinted about 1874. Dr. 
Breul’s notes are good, but not always 
clearly expressed : for instance, ‘‘ Einem etwas 
ablauern” is awkwardly translated ‘‘to obtain 
something from some one by lurking”; and 
he has an odd habit of regarding as peculiarly 
German idioms common to many languages: 
for instance, early in the play he explains the 
line ‘‘ Dem Schweden soll sein Wort fiir deines 
gelten” by saying, ‘‘ The singular stands here, 
as it often does in German, to represent a group 
or class of persons.” Had he looked at Cole- 
ridge’s translation he would have seen that the 
same idiom occurs in English, as it does in many 
other languages. Another note of the same 
superfluous kind is that on ‘‘ Lebenswoge” 
(Act V. sc. v.). There is, too, a touch of 
pedantry about Dr. Breul, good scholar as he 
is. Why should he confuse schoolboys by 
writing ‘‘ Prag ” for Prague in his introduction ? 
Dr. Breul may be complimented on his index. 
Twenty Stories from Grimm. Edited by W. 
Rippmann. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
Grimm’s stories are well calculated to serve as an 
elementary reading-book, and Mr. Rippmann’s 
notes on matters of folk-lore are interesting ; 
but the vocabulary is, we think, a mistake: 
a simple index is all that is needed. 
A Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. From the French of Auguste Brachet. 
Rewritten and enlarged by Paget Toynbee. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—It was time that 
the English translation of M. Brachet’s ‘ Gram- 
maire Historique’ should be revised, as the book 
was not up to the present level of French 
scholarship, and Mr. Toynbee was well qualified 
by his previous studies to undertake the work 
of alteration and correction. The most striking 
changes are those introduced in the part re- 
lating to the phonetics of the language, which 
will be found clearly explained and with quite 
suflicient fulness. A more than usually excel- 
lent index adds to the utility of this valuable 
manual, on his treatment of which Mr. Toynbee 
is to be congratulated. 
Object Lessons for Infants. Vols. I. and II. 
By Vincent T. Murché. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
These lessons are intended for what Mr. Murché 
calls the ‘‘ infant” school—surely he means the 
infants’ school; and it can hardly be correct 
to speak of the persons who teach in a school 
of the kind as infant teachers—pupil-teachers 
are at least fourteen years old. There are few 


cult than the teaching and training of the 


youngest classes. They make a great and ex- 
hausting demand on the teacher’s energy and 
patience ; and we are very glad to find that Mr. 
Murché has published two volumes which will 
assist teachers in meeting this demand. Object 
lessons to an infants’ class must be judiciously 
graduated, clear, and accurate ; they must con- 
tain enough new matter to fix the interest and 
attention of the young hearers, and not more 
than their young minds can assimilate without 
weariness ; while they must not waste time in 
reiteration of facts a sufficient knowledge of 
which the children have already acquired in 
their experience outside school. In one or two 
instances we are inclined to think Mr. Murché 
does not sufticiently credit young children with 
the preliminary knowledge that they cannot 
fail to acquire accurately and surely before they 
attend school. But, speaking of the first volume 
as a whole, there is no doubt that it contains a 
judicious scheme of object lessons, which will 
furnish most valuable aid to infants’ teachers, 
lightening their work and making their lessons 
of greater permanent profit to their young 
pupils. At the end of it we find a list of 
** objects and other illustrations required.” We 
trust that all teachers may read this list, and 
use it, before giving the course of object lessons. 
For without suitable specimens, &c., object 
lessons become meaningless and aimless—all 
object teaching, rightly so called, being founded 
on experiment or observation.—The second 
instalment of Mr. Murché’s ‘Object Lessons’ con- 
tains stages iii. and iv. of the course, and is 
a fitting sequel to the excellent volume which 
we have noticed above. We feel sure that 
the two volumes will be widely distributed, as 
they deserve to be, among teachers of all grades 
to whose care the teaching and training of 
infants—that is, children under seven—are en- 
trusted. The lessons are judiciously and skil- 
fully arranged, and if they be given in accord- 
ance with Mr. Murché’s directions will interest 
and instruct the young people for whom they 
are designed, and tend to make them accurate 
and diligent observers of the natural phenomena 
of every-day life in the world around them. 








PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
Tue work entitled Nowvelles Etudes Orientales, 
par Adolphe Franck (Paris, Calmann Lévy), con- 
tains a collection of the longer reviews which the 
late author wrote for the Journal des Savants on 
Hebrew and Jewish books, many of which are 
now superseded or replaced by new editions. Of 
course, nobody will expect a review of reviews, 
Besides, Franck was an inferior Hebrew scholar 
and sometimes uncritical. We have only to 
mention his ‘ La Kabbale,’ the results of which 
were not accepted by specialists. The second 
edition, in 1889, was a mere reprint, the author 
being too old to pay attention to the critics. 
But with all these faults the essays are worth 
reading, though with caution. The preface to 
the present collection was written by Eugéne 
Manuel, who is by profession a poet, and he 
confesses he knows but little of Hebrew litera- 
ture, although he isa Jew. He undertook the 
biography of his master at the Ecole Normale. 
The preface is interesting for the account it 
gives of the state of the Sorbonne and the 
Collége de France from 1850 to 1870. 


The fourth volume of the collection entitled 
‘¢ Beitriige zur Volks- und Vélkerkund” con- 
tains Geschichten und Lieder aus den neu- 
aramiiischen Handschriften der kéniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin (Williams & Norgate), 
translated by Herr Mark Lidzbarski. The 
Oriental texts o :this collection being still in 
MS., we have no means of verifying the trust- 
worthiness of the German translation. To judge 
from the critical notes, we may presume that 
the translator has done his work with accuracy. 
This collection of Oriental stories, or rather 
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ality. But it will be a welcome contribution to 
folk-lore, since very little has been published 
which comes from the part of Mesopotamia 
where the new Aramaic is spoken. The ori- 
inals, acquired in 1884 and 1888 by Prof. 
achau, are modern. 

The S.P.C.K. have just published a little 
Gospel Picture Book (Inewadi Yemifanekiso 
Yamabali Evanaeli) in the Xosa (Katir) lan- 
guage—a small quarto of sixty-four pages, very 
prettily got up. Xosa is spoken by the so- 
called Kafirs of Cape Colony, including the 
Amapondo and Amatembu. Its eastern 
dialects are so nearly allied to Zulu as to 
be readily understood by natives of Natal. 
Many words are identical in form ; others show 
dialectical differences—as bini for bili (two)— 
and the substitution of d for the guttural dh, as 
indlu for indhlu (house). On the other hand, 
the x click is more used than in Zulu. In some 
cases the divergence is remarkable—perhaps to 
be accounted for (like Italian mangiare and 
Spanish comer) by the existence of synonyms 
in some earlier form common to both languages ; 
thus idike for ‘‘the sea” instead of Zulu wl- 
wandhle. It is possible that Xosa may have been 
more influenced by the language of the Hottentots 
than Zulu,and have borrowed some words from it. 
It is also possible that some differences may be 
due to different systems of orthography adopted 
by missionaries. It is curious that ukw lila 
should be used for ‘‘to weep” instead of Z. 
uku kala. Ku lira is the word in Mang’anja, and 
ku lila in Yao. Both these languages, perhaps 
especially Yao, have correspondences with Xosa 
which are not found in Zulu. Thus the Xosa 
for ‘‘a dog” is imbwa, Z. inja, Yao mbwa (the 
Mang’anja word, strangely enough, is garu). In 
this book the spelling ty instead of the more 
phonetic tsh seems to be used throughout, as 
alitye for ilitshe. We should like to know the 
authority for the forms kum, bam, &c., for 
kumi, bami. The elision is made in speaking, 
but only, so far as we are aware, before a vowel, 
and the i should surely be preserved in writing 
or its absence indicated by an apostrophe. In 

ing, we may remark that a better word for 
**debtors” might surely have been found than 
ababambi-mali, ‘‘ takers of money.” JIcala is 
the recognized word for ‘‘ debt” in Zulu, and, 
we fancy, so used also in Xosa. The little book 
will be found useful in mission schools, the lan- 
guage being that most current in the South 
African diocese of St. John’s. 

Altfranzisische Prosalegenden, aus der Hs. der 
Pariser Nationalbibliothek fr. 818. Hgg. von 
Ad. Mussafia und Theodor Gartner. Theil I. 
(Vienna and Leipzig, Braunmiiller.) — Manu- 
script No. 818 of the Paris National Library 
contains, amongst other things, a collection of 
legends of saints done into the Lyonnese dialect 
about the middle or second half of the thirteenth 
century by an anonymous translator. The im- 
portance of this compilation asa linguistic docu- 
ment was pointed out some time ago by Paul 
Meyer in a memoir printed in one of the pub- 
lications of the French Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres. In fact, it appears to be 
the oldest text on record of the Romance lan- 
guage spoken in Lyons or in the surrounding 
country, a linguistic variety which was soon after 
superseded, for literary use, by French. The 
present volume contains only a part of the text, 
the introduction being postponed to the second 
part, not yet issued. The transcription—which, 
however, presented no difficulty, the manuscript 
being perfectly legible—is accurate. 








REPRINTS. 

WE have received two more instalments of 
the pretty little edition Messrs. Macmillan are 
bringing out of the Poetical Works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, containing ‘Rizpah’ and other 
poems, and ‘The Voyage of Maeldune’ and 
other poems.—The Fair Maid of Perth fills 
the forty-second and forty-third volumes of the 





reprint Messrs. Constable are issuing of the 
‘** Favourite Edition of the Waverley Novels.” — 
A Group of Noble Dames is the latest instal- 
ment of the handsome edition of Mr. Hardy’s 
novels which Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
are printing.—Olla Podrida forms part of the 
tenth volume of Capt. Marryat’s novels, edited 
for Messrs. Dent by Mr. Brimley Johnson. 
The Pirate and The Three Cutters have been 
added to fill the space left by the omission of 
the ‘ Diary on the Continent,’ which Mr. John- 
son excludes as not being fiction. 

Motley’s history of The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic has been added by Messrs. Bell to 
their ‘‘ Standard Library.” An excellent memoir 
of the author, by Mr. Moncure Conway, has 
been prefixed, and a good portrait forms the 
frontispiece of the first volume; but nothing 
has been done in the way of editing the history, 
although it would have been rendering a service 
to the reader, when authorities which were in 
manuscript in Motley’s time have since been 
printed, to indicate the fact, and occasionally an 
error might have been corrected. With Motley, 
no doubt, ‘‘ Tempora cum erunt nubila, nullus 
erit” (vol. iii. p. 378), passed for an Ovidian 
pentameter, but it would have been just as 
well silently to set the line right. The volumes 
are correctly printed—at least, we have detected 
only a few trifling literals. 

Messrs. Macmillan have completed by the 
publication of the eighth volume the ‘‘ Eversley 
Edition” of Green’s History of the English 
People. It is more convenient and handy than 
the issue in octavo, and is likely to prove popu- 
lar. The one thing that might be easily im- 
proved is the maps. That in this volume of 
‘Europe after the Peace of Lunéville’ is not at 
all good. Sicily is coloured as if it belonged to 
France, Finland as belonging to Russia. Zurich 
is spelled ‘* Zurzach.” The first two mistakes 
are repeated in the map of ‘ Europe after the 
Peace of Tilsit.’ 

A new edition in three volumes of Mr. 
Rusden’s elaborate History of New Zealand 
has been sent to us by Messrs. Melville, Mullen 
& Slade. In the preface Mr. Rusden gives a 
long account of the litigation in which some 
fiery statements in his first edition involved him. 
—A second edition of Prof. Villari’s masterly 
work on Niccold Machiuvelli ei suoi Tempi has 
reached us from Mr. Hoepli, of Milan. 

Messrs. Constable have sent us a reissue of 
Mr. Arber’s edition of John Knox’s fierce tract 
The First Blast of the Trwmpet. 








TRANSLATIONS. 

Parzival: a Knightly Epic by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. For the First Time translated into 
English Verse from the original German by 
Jessie L. Weston. 2 vols. (Nutt.)—Is there a 
public for an English version. of ‘ Parzival’? 
We would gladly hope that there may be, for 
Miss Weston’s translation, though far from 
faultless, is a remarkably painstaking and in- 
telligent piece of work, which deserves some 
reward. There is, indeed, reason to suspect that 
the translator’s knowledge of Middle High 
German is not very profound; but she has 
made excellent use of Bartsch’s notes, and of 
the modern German versions by Simrock and 
others. In the passages which we have 
examined the rendering is mostly free from 
serious errors, and is often ingeniously 
felicitous. On the other hand, Miss Weston 
very often fails to apprehend quite correctly the 
sequence of thought in the original, and some- 
times the form of expression adopted seems to 
indicate a misunderstanding of the grammatical 
construction or of the significance of particular 
words. The points are, regarded singly, of 
very trifling importance, and it would be 
impossible to make them intelligible without 
inconveniently long quotations, but one or two 
examples may be briefly referred to. In the 


very difficult introductory passage in which 





Wolfram sets forth the moral purpose of hig 
work Miss Weston has two or three times 
slightly mistaken the drift; and when she 
renders the words ‘‘Scham ist ein sl6z ob allen 
siten” by ‘“‘ For true shame on all sides doth 
guard them,” it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that she has confused siten with siten. On p. 9 
there are two decided mistranslations. Wolfram 
says of Gahmuret that a lady, ‘‘one of his 
friends,” sent him a costly present, and adds 
that his career had its reward in ‘‘ women’s love 
and their greeting,” yet seldom was it free from 
sorrow. Miss Weston’s rendering is :— 

"Twas sent by his lady true, 
And fame did he win in her service, and her love and hep 


greeting knew, 
Yet seldom bis pains found easing. 


A few lines later the remark that a man who 
tells of his own bravery provokes incredulity is 
taken to mean that the true tale of Gahmuret’s 
powers is too wonderful to be easily believed, if 
it were not attested by eye-witnesses. The 
translation is very often obscure or ambiguous 
even when the original is perfectly clear. 
Wolfram certainly has his dark passages, 
especially when he is in his moralizing vein; 
but we fear that readers who are acquainted 
with him only in this translation will form a 
greatly exaggerated notion of his obscurity. 
The metre adopted by Miss Weston is the 
long line of seven accents, with feminine cesura 
and largely anapeestic rhythm, the best-known 
recent example of which is Mr. William 
Morris’s translation of the ‘Odyssey.’ The 
effect of this metre is very remote indeed from 
that of Wolfram’s spirited though careless 
versification. Probably it is with some notion 
of imitating the ruggedness of the original that. 
the metre is so handled that it is often diffi- 
cult to know where the accent is meant to fall, 
but the device is quite ineffectual. The con- 
trast between Wolfram’s manner and that of 
his translator is most marked in such humorous. 
asides as the poet’s reference to his own poverty 
in the fifth book ; but even in the more digni- 
fied portions of the poem it is very great. 
However, it may well be believed that the task 
of producing a substantially correct and fairly 
readable metrical version of ‘ Parzival’ has been 
sufficiently laborious, without the additional 
burden of an endeavour to reproduce its cha- 
racteristics of style. For readers who merely 
wish to become acquainted with the develop- 
ment which the Grail legend assumed in Wol- 
fram’s hands, and to understand how the 
ideas of medizeval chivalry were modified in Ger- 
many, this translation will be quite adequate, 
The appendices and notes, which include severas 
contributions by Mr. Alfred Nutt, contain a 
good deal of interesting matter. The question 
of Wolfram’s sources is full of difficulty, and 
perhaps does not admit of being conclusively 
solved. It is well known that the main part 
of the story told in ‘Parzival’ is, to a great. 
extent, identical in substance with that con- 
tained in Chrestien de Troyes’s portion of the: 
‘Conte del Greal,’ but that the narratives by 
which this is preceded and followed are not. 
traceable to any extant French work. Wolfram 
accuses Chrestien of having, falsified the tale. 
which he had learnt from ‘‘ Kyot the Provengal,” 
and claims that he himself has followed Kyot: 
more faithfully. It has been keenly debated 
whether Wolfram actually drew from a writer 
named ‘‘Kyot”—or, to restore the French 
form of the name, Guiot—or whether, after @ 
fashion of which there are many examples, he: 
invented a fictitious authority to justify his de- 
partures from Chrestien’s version of the story. 
Miss Weston’s view is that Wolfram’s statement. 
is to be accepted so far as it relates to his own. 
immediate source, but not with regard to Chres- 
tien’s dependence on Guiot. It is expressly 
stated by Chrestien himself that he derived his 
story from an earlier poem. According to the 
hypothesis here advocated, this earlier poem 
was also the foundation for Guiot’s work. This 
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conjecture has considerable lausibility. | The 
indications which point to a rench origin for 
a large portion of the material peculiar to Wolf- 
yam are unquestionably strong, though he 
must have treated his authority in some places 
with greai freedom. Whether Miss Weston’s 
hypothesis would bear the test of a minute com- 
parison between the ‘ Parzival’ and Chrestien’s 

m we do not venture to say. It seems 
strange that no mention is made of the tempt- 
ing guess that Wolfram’s “‘ Kyot ” may be the 
satirist Guiot of Provins, whose ‘ Bible ’ has some 
celebrity as containing an early mention of the 
mariner’s compass. The mistake between Pro- 
vins and Provence would be quite in Wolfram’s 
manner, and the hypothesis would obviate the 
difficulties arising from the fact that Guiot is not 
a Provengal, but a French name, and that Wolf- 
ram himself represents his author as having 
written in French. The arguments of Bartsch 
to show that the form of some of the proper 
names in the ‘ Parzival’ points to a Provengal 
source are generally admitted to have failed, 
though Miss Weston appears to attach importance 
tothem. As Guiot seems clearly to have been 
a minstrel before he entered the cloister, there 
is nothing impossible in the supposition that he 
may have composed a ‘Perceval.’ The only 
difficulty in attributing to him the invention of 
the incidents peculiar to the German ‘ Parzival’ 
is that the fiction connecting the hero with a 
“King ” of Anjou must have been intended as 
a compliment to the royal house of England, 
to whom a native of Provins would hardly be 
expected to be favourable. Miss Weston’s 
attempt to discover in the fictitious history 
of Percevals ancestors allusions to the real 
Angevin history would be of great interest if it 
were successful, but the resemblances pointed 
out are very shadowy, and we are by no means 
sure that they have any significance. 

The least fervent admirers of M. Zola rank 
‘Une Page d’Amour’ with ‘ La Faute de l’Abbé 
Mouret’ as among his most unquestionable 
successes, and there is, therefore, no need to 
protest against an English version of it such as 
Mr. Ernest Vizetelly has issued under the title 
of A Love Episode (Hutchinson & Co.). There 
is no doubt about the methods of the book, how- 
ever much we may think that it would have come 
out better with different treatment. Mr. Vize- 
telly’s translation needs no bad mark, except 
that we wish he, with some other writers of 
to-day, would understand that ‘‘did not have” 
is usually, if not necessarily, an American phrase 
corresponding to the English ‘‘had not,” and 
that, consequently, there is no need to borrow it. 
The illustrations by Thévenot are the ne plus 
wtra of the style—faces which are like Dutch 
dolls battered by a year or two of nursery wear, 
attitudes resembling the same dolls when thrown 
into a corner, perspective wilfully neglected, 
and an atmosphere of smudge pervading and 
vignetting everything. 

The Storm-Bird, a Historical Silhouette. By 
Axel Lundegard. Translated from the Swedish 
by Agnes Kilgour. (Hodder Brothers.)—Herr 
Lundegard is best known, perhaps, by his 
charming novel ‘La Mouche,’ published in 
Sweden four years ago, but not yet translated, 
so far as we are aware, into any more generally 
known European language. ‘The Storm-Bird’ 
is less satisfactory inasmuch as it mingles fact 
and fiction in a manner detrimental to both. 
It is also overburdened with too much political 
Philosophy. The hero is one of the Viennese 
mob leaders in the stormy period of 1848-49, 
and the book contains not a few adventures 
and battle pieces. But the whole thing has 
been done before, and very much better than it 
isdone here. Incident is not Herr Lundegard’s 
strong point, and the whole story is too much 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
We lack, for instance, the nervous vigour and 
the intense vividness of Maurus Jékai, who long 
4g0 immortalized the chief episodes of the 
Austro-Hungarian revolution in a whole series 





of tableaux. But then Jékai lived and fought 
through the whole of this stirring period, 
whereas Herr Lundegard gets his information 
at second hand only. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


‘**Wuat did you find at Ness, my friend?’ I 
replied, ‘ A mare’s, and left it to soak in.’” The 
paranomasia, or pun, is about the highest form of 
wit in which Mr. Andrew Deir is able to disport 
himself in A Man in the Fjords (Digby, Long 
& Co.). The practical jokes are better. To 
leave a fellow traveller suspended half-way on 
a rope fire-escape and go away to dinner has 
more moral value than many puns. The writer’s 
irrepressible spirits would no doubt recommend 
him on a voyage to properly receptive minds, 
but transferred to print the jokes seem a trifle 
laboured. It may be admitted, on the other 
hand, that we often get a good description of 
Norwegian scenes and manners, and that the 
photographs are pretty. 

From certain indications, allusions to ‘‘a 
lease in perpetuis,” to the arrest of Duncan on 
‘*a charge of bribery and corruption,” and from 
the tone of the ‘‘flyting” which pervades My 
Bagdad, by Elliott Dickson (Fisher Unwin), 
we gather that the writer is an indignant lady 
who resents certain strictures upon the Scottish 
vernacular school—a school thought by some to 
be too much in evidence at present—and who is 
determined to show that even a ‘‘kail-worm” 
will turn. ‘‘Carpin’ cockney critics,” ‘‘ yelpin’ 
breed of menseless would-be critics,” ‘‘ wee wee 
souls,” are ‘‘the best words in the wame”’ of 
Michael McTear, the shepherd who is the 
mouthpiece of this ingenuous grief. Further, 
the reviewers ‘‘are paid for writin’ their 
reviews,” and ‘‘it is said” that one of them 
‘is related to somebody among the upper 
classes.” These upper classes are represented 
in the attenuated narrative which supports 
these elegant digressions by a brutal laird, who, 
in spite of his base accomplishment of boxing, 
is defeated by the virtuous young farmer in a 
bloody encounter. The author evidently enjoys 
every thwack as heartily as the local idiot who 
is a delighted spectator of the scene. ‘‘ Laird” 
Gregory deserves all he gets, of course, and 
equally of course his antagonist turns out to be 
the rightful heir, connected with ‘‘the upper 
classes.” 

Leigh Hunt, by Mr. Brimley Johnson, forms 
part of the ‘‘Dilettante Library” of Messrs. 
Sonnenschein. It contains in a small compass 
a clear biography of Leigh Hunt and a careful 
account of his writings, on which the compiler has 
evidently spent pains and trouble. 

Miss Dorr, an American tourist, who under 
the title of ‘The Flower of England’s Face’ 
wrote a pleasant little volume describing her 
visit to this country, has now published with 
Messrs. Macmillan a book of a similar character, 
describing her impressions of English cathedrals. 
It is called A Cathedral Pilgrimage. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. publish (we believe 
for the London School of Economies and Political 
Science) the first of a series of studies in eco- 
nomics and political science, which is intended 
to contain ‘*select documents illustrating the 
history of trade unionism.” No. 1, The Tailor- 
ing Trade, is edited by Mr. F. W. Galton, and 
has a preface from the pen of Mr. Sidney Webb. 
It follows on the lines of the suggestions and 
researches-of Prof. L. Brentano, and furnishes 
a great mass of interesting matter upon the 
organizations of masters and men in the English 
tailoring trade up to 1834. There is one docu- 
ment of 1866 ; and there is a full bibliography, 
in which Mr. Sidney Webb has, we imagine, 
largely helped. But there is not much attempt 
made to connect the older history, which ends 
with the documents of 1834, and the history of 
the relations of masters and men in the tailoring 
trade in the present day. 





Pocket Field Notes.—Section I. Reconnais- 
sance. By W. Hone Rosenberg. (Clowes 
& Sons.)—An officer may be thoroughly in- 
structed in reconnaissance duty, yet at the 
critical moment may forget some detail 
of figures, &c. To meet such a case these 
notes will serve admirably. For instance, it 
would burden the memory to carry in the head 
horizontal equivalents and the figures connected 
with supplies, &c. By looking at the portable 
cards now before us an officer can at once and 
easily refresh his memory. These pocket field 
notes are therefore most useful and acceptable. 


Mr. Cuares Potter, the Government Printer 
of Sydney, publishes (virtually, we imagine, for 
the Government of New South Wales) a volume 
entitled New South Wales: ‘* The Mother Colony 
of the Australias,” edited by Mr. Frank Hut- 
chinson and partly written by that gentleman. 
It consists of a series of chapters upon inter- 
esting topics connected with the colony by 
various hands. In addition to such essays as 
might be expected, on commercial relations, 
trade, agriculture, horticulture, and so forth, 
there are essays on social conditions, literature 
and art, religious institutions, and education. 
The practical chapters are, however, the more 
valuable. 


Mr. Max Farranp publishes, through Mr. 
Baker, printer, of Newark, New Jersey, an 
excellent paper-covered volume on The Legisla- 
tion of Congress for the Government of the 
Organized Territories of the United States. 
Although there are now but three Territories 
left (New Mexico, which is largely Mexican in 
its population; Arizona, which has proved 
somewhat of a failure; and a new Territory, 
formerly part of the Indian Territory), the his- 
tory of these disappearing organizations is of 
great political and constitutional interest, and 
it is admirably chronicled by the author. 


WE have on our table Heroes of the Nations, 
edited by E. Abbott: Jeanne d’Arc, her Life 
and Death, by Mrs. Oliphant (Putnam),— Hindu 
Castes and Sects, by J. N. Bhattacharya (Thacker, 
Spink & Co.),—The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, by M. P. Follett (Longmans),— 
Rambles round Edge Hills, by the Rev. G. 
Miller (Banbury, Potts),—Fixtures: Law and 
Practice, by S. Wright (‘Estates Gazette” 
Office),—A Text-Book of Physical Exercises, by 
A. H. Carter and S. Bott (Macmillan),— Obesity, 
its Cause and Treatment, by T. Dutton (Kimp- 
ton),— What is my Tartan? by F. Adam (W. & 
A. K. Johnston), — English Verse for Junior 
Classes, by J. L. Robertson, Part II. (Black- 
wood),—King Lear, edited by the Rev. D. C. 
Tovey (Arnold),— Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Catalogue of Casts: Part III. Greek and Roman 
Sculpture, by E. Robinson (Boston, U.S., 
Houghton),—City of Birmingham, General and 
Detailed Financial Statement, 1895-6 (Birming- 
ham, Moore),—The Kaffir Circus, by M. Donovan 
(Jarrold),—The Recovery of Jane Vercoe, and. 
other Stories, by Mabel Quiller-Couch (Simpkin), 
—Whiffs from a Short Briar, by Max Baring 
(Simpkin),—The Silver Flagon, illustrated by 
W. H. C. Groome (Gardner, Darton & Co.),— 
A Painter's Honeymoon, by M. Shenstone 
(Fisher Unwin),—Plain Tales of the City and 
Suburbs, by D. Levenax (Glasgow, Menzies),— 
The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent, by Mrs. 
Lodge (Digby & Long),—Songs and Verses, by 
J. Young (Allenson),—Julian’s Vision, and 
other Poems, by F. W. Kingston (Fisher 
Unwin),—The Maid’s Last Morn, by Marinellk 
(Digby & Long),—Simple Sketches of England 
and her Churchmen in the Middle Ages, by L. G. 
(Gardner, Darton & Co.),—The Reign of Per- 
fection, by W. Sweetman (Digby & Long),— 
The Treasury of Hymns, selected by W. Garrett 
Horder (Stock),—The Life of Communion, by 
the Rev. J. Brett (S.P.C.K.),—Ames Simples, 
by E. Delard (Paris, Lévy),—Notice sur la 
Chronique d’un Dominicain de Parme, by M. L. 
Delisle (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale),—Gott im 
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Menschen, by C. P. Powell (Berlin, Ebering),— 
Altislindisches Elementarbuch, by Dr. B. Kahle 
(Heidelberg, Winter),—Quaestiones ad P. Ovidii 
Nasonis Epistwas Heroidum, by M. Piéri 
(Marseilles, Laftitte),—and Hobbes, Leben wnd 
Lehre, by F. Tonnies (Stuttgart, Hauff). 
Among New Editions we have The Civil Service 
History of England, by F. A. White and H. A. 
Dobson (Lockwood),—Dolomite Strongholds, by 
the Rev. J. S. Davies (Bell),—The Disturbance 
in the Standard of Value, by R. Barclay (E. 
Wilson),—and Jules Verne’s The Vanished 
Diamond and The Tribulations of a Chinaman 
(Low). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Clement's (H. G. J.) Reminiscences of Utterances from the 
Pulpit of Sidmouth Parish Church, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Pullan’s (L.) Lectures on Religion, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Law. 
Ryde’s (W. C.) The Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, cr. 8vo. 4/ 
Wright's (S.) Trustees in Bankruptcy, their Duties, &c., 2/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Art Bible, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Dorr’s (J. C. R.) A Cathedral Pilgrimage, 18mo. 3/ cl. 

Fortnum’s (C. D. E.) Maiolica, a Historical Treatise on the 
Glazed and Enamelled Karthenwares of Italy, 42/ net. 

French Wood Carvings from the National Museums, edited 
by J. E. Rowe, First Series, folio, 12/ net. 

Meyer’s (F. S.) A Handbook of Art Smithing, translated by 
J. 8S. Gardiner, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Pictures from the Paris Salon, 1896, oblong 4to. 8/6 net. 
Wall’s (A. H.) Artistic Landscape Photography, 8vo. 3,6 net. 
Poetry. 

Cest Daucasi et de Nicolete, reproduced in Photo-Fac- 
simile and Type, Transliteration by F. W. Bourdillon, 
royal 8vo, 21/ net, half-vellum. 

History and Biography. 

Daudet’s (A.) Thirty Years of Paris and of my Literary 
Life, translated by L. Knsor, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

McCosh, James, Life of, edited by W. M. Sloane, 8vo, 9/ cl. 

Victoria, her Life and Reign, an Illustrated Biography of 
the Queen, by A. E. Knight, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Calvert’s (A. F.) The Exploration of Australia from 1844 to 
1896, 4to. 10/6 half-parchment. 

Loomis’s (L. C.) The Index Guide to Travel and Art Study 
in Europe, 12mo. 15/ roan. 

Whymper’s (E.) Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc, 
illustrated, cr. Svo. 3/ net. 

Science, 

Pope’s (T. H.) Cataract in the Madras Presidency, with 
Tabular Statement of Five Hundred Cases, 8vo. z/ swd. 

Renlow’s (Dr. H.) The Human Eye and its Auxiliary Organs 
Anatomically Represented, ob. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Volkert's (C.) Model of a Horizontal Steam Engine, 2/6 net. 

General Literature, 

Bacon’s Essays, transcribed into Modern English by T. B. 
and B. H. Rowe, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Balzac’s (H. de) Modeste Mignon, translated by C. Bell, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Baring-Gould’s (S.) Dartmoor Idylls, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Bhattacharya’s (J. N ) Hindu Castes and Sects, 16/ cl. 

Davidson’s (H. C.) The Story of a Lost Soul, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Emslie’s (T.) His Life's Magnet, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Gall’s (Capt. H. R.) Solutions of the Tactical Problems, 
Examinations for Promotion, Captains, May, 1896, 2/6 

Hocking’s (S. K.) For Such is Life, er. &8vo. 3/6 el. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess Osra, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Vandeleur’s (J.) Val, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

00d’s (H. F.) Avenged on Society, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 3,6 cl. 
Zangwill’s (I.) The Oid Maids’ Club, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN, 
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THE DERIVATION OF “ HICKORY.” 

I Have lately received, through the courtesy 
of Mr. W. R. Gerard, of New York, a copy of 
his articles on the plant-names of Indian origin 
which have lately appeared in a journal of horti- 
culture entitled Garden and Forest, vol. ix., 
Nos. 435 and 436. 





Few of these names are widely known to the 
general public, but hickory, at any rate, is a 
familiar word ; and I think it may interest many 
to see what Mr. Gerard has to say about it. All 
that I can find as to its derivation in the 
‘Century Dictionary’ is this: ‘‘ Hickory, 
formerly also hiccory, and in earlier form 
pohickery ; an American-Indian name. Another 
Indian name is kiskatom.” The same dictionary 
gives a quotation for the spelling pohickery from 
a poem dated 1653. 


After this preamble, I beg leave to quote 
Mr.’ Gerard’s article in full :— 


“ Hickory—This word, or rather the word of 
which it is an abbreviation, was the name neither of 
a tree nor its fruit, but of an emulsion prepared 
by the Virginia Algonkins from the moker-nut 
(Hickoria alba), and used as an ingredient in their 
cookery. Strachey (‘ Travaile into Virginia,’ p. 129), 
speaking of the ‘ walnuts’ of the country, says, after 
mentioning the black walnut and the butternut : 
‘The third sort is...... exceeding hard - shelled and 
hath a passing sweet karnell; this last kind the 
Indians beat into pieces with stones, and putting 
them, shells and all, into morters, mingling water 
with them, with long woodden pestells pound them 
so long togither untill they make a kind of mylke, 
or oylie liquor, which they call powcohicora.’ This 
word (properly, pakohikoré) means, literally, ‘it is 
brayed,’ As aname for the emulsion so called it 
corresponds to the English expression ‘ brayed- 
stuff ’ or ‘ that which is made by braying.’ The word 
is from the root pak, ‘to strike’ or ‘ beat,’ whence 
also the name Pecan, q.v. The changes which this 
word has undergone up to the present, starting with 
it as the name of a food-preparation simply, are, 


chronologically, as follows: pokahiquara, poka- 
hichory, pokerchicory, pokikerrie, pockery, 
pohichery, peckikery, pieck-hickery, hickery, 


hiquery, hickory, hiccory, hickorie, and hiccora, 
The orthography now adopted was first used 
in 1682 in ‘An Account of the Province 
of Carolina,’ reprinted in Force’s Tracts. The 
word hickory as a name, in what were formerly 
Spanish possessions, for a chocolate-cup, is from 
Mex.-Span. jicara, formerly wicara, a chocolate- 
cup; from aicalli, the Aztec name (1) for a small 
variety of gourd, and (2) for a roundish cup or bowl 
used for drinking purposes. Hickory, a name for 
several small species of Mamillaria, belongs to the 
language of the Tarahumari Indians, who inhabit 
the Sierra Madre, near the frontiers of Mexico.” 


We thus learn that there are three distinct 
words with the same spelling. Poker-chicory 
is a good example of the influence of popular 
etymology. Water W. SkeEat. 








WHERE WAS DISPARGUM ? 

Grecory oF Tours, who in the sixth century 
wrote a history of the Franks during the first 
few reigns of the Merovingian dynasty, accounts 
for the origin of Clodion in these terms: 
‘*Chlogion, a worthy man of the highest rank 
in his nation, is spoken of as king of the Franks. 
He lived in Dispargum, a fortified place, which 
is on the borders of the Thuringian land.” 
Clodion—who immediately preceded, if he was 
not the father of, Merowig, the grandfather of 
Clovis—took Camaracum (Cambrai) in 445, and 
thus initiated the movement which led to the 
temporary domination of the Franks in Gaul. 
In spite of Gregory’s statement, which appears 
to be fairly precise, subsequent history has left 
the origin of the Merovingians in doubt. Some 
writers have said distinctly that they came from 
the Low Countries, and that they were Salian 
Franks, descended from the settlers in Brabant 
whom the Emperor Julian describes as Salians. 
But if they came from Dispargum, on the 
borders of Thuringia—where the father of Clovis 
sought refuge on his expulsion from Tournai by 
his /ewdes—they were not Franks of the Lower 
Rhine, and not Salians on that score, though 
they may lay claim to the term for other 
reasons. There is an element of doubt as to 
the exact position of Clodion’s Dispargum ; and 
it will be interesting to see whether the German 
scholars who are making a special study of 
the archeology of the Roman ramparts which 
enclosed the Agri Decumates will be able to 
throw any additional light on this not unim- 
portant historical problem. 
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In Spriiner’s atlas there is a Dis m 
between the principal forks of the Bchelitnt 


what authority it is impossible to say. The 
a is shown in one of the maps illustrating 

r. Kitchin’s history of France. Hoffmann, g 
Swiss philologist of the seventeenth century 
writes of Dispargum in his ‘ Universal Lexicon’ 
as ‘‘a city of the Tencteri, near the Rhine. But 
according to some, Augsbourg, and to others 
Diisseldorf.” Grisse, again, in his ‘Orbis 
Latinus,’ gives us two localities, (1) Duisburg, 
in Rhenish Prussia, and (2) Disburg, or Burg. 
Scheidungen, in Thuringia. Now there is a town 
called Deutz, formerly known as Duisburg, a 
short distance from Cologne on the right bank 
of the Rhine, and in the zone of the old Limes 
Rhenanus, which the Romans at their strongest 
kept clear of German occupants. It corre. 
sponds with the ancient Duitia (Divitia accord- 
ing to Kiepert). The German name of Duisbu 
thenor latergiven toit might represent (as Griisse 
points out) Duicziburgum, or Tuiscoburgum, the 
hold or fort of Tuisco, the war god. Similarly 
there is a Duisdorf on the left bank of the 
Rhine, not far from Bonn. It is possible that 
Duicziburg was shortened into Duisburg, 
Latinized into Disburgum, and thence cor. 
rupted into Dispargum. But Gregory would 
scarcely have described this place, even on 
hearsay, as ‘‘in termino Thoringorum.” Let us 
consider Griisse’s other locality. 

The town of Dieburg, in Hesse, stands on the 
road between Darmstadt and Aschaffenburg, 
twelve or fifteen miles to the south-east of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. It would have been 
within the Roman ramparts, and its position, 
though not in Thuringia, is in the limiting zone 
of the Thuringian land. The ramparts were 
broken both before and after the time of 
Probus; and it is as likely as not that an 
ancestor of Clodion was amongst those who 
broke them. However this may be, Dieburg 
and Disburg seem to be two different con- 
tracted forms representing the place which 
Gregory called in Latin Dispargum, but which 
Germans in their own language called Burg- 
Scheidungen. Now Scheidungen, which appears 
in Low Latin writers as Scheidinghe or Schi- 
dinga, would mean divisio, or more correctly 
secessio. We do, in fact, find Divisio used asa 
proper name for the same place which the 
Germans called Burg-Scheidungen, a town of 
division or secession. 

Such a form as Divisio-burgum is certainly 
conceivable. Dufresne quotes a passage from 
a charter of Archbishop Wylbrand of Magde- 
burg, dated 1236 :— 

“ Equidem preefati prepositus et capitulum eme- 

runt in Glouch moliendinum cum curia attinente, 
pomerium etiam adjacens et salictum, cum omni 
utilitate et provenientibus ejus, ab ejusdem_fundi 
principio usque deorsum ad locum qui Divisio 
Latine, et Scheidinghe vulgariter appellatur.” 
The identification of the Dieburg mentioned 
above with Gregory’s Dispargum, and with a 
border town of the Western Franks, is 
made with some diffidence, but it seems to be 
most in accordance with the various indications. 
Can any reader of the Atheneum confirm or 
correct the impression, or supply a reference to 
any other passage, earlier than the one just 
quoted, relating to a ‘‘Divisio” or ‘‘ Burg- 
Scheidungen ” ? L. SERGEANT. 








WORDSWORTH’S ‘CONVENTION OF CINTRA.’ 

THE motto to this tract as given in ‘ Words- 
worth’s Prose Works,’ vol. i. p. 34, is as 
follows :— 

“Bitter and earnest writing must not hastily be 
condemned ; for men cannot contend coldly, and 
without affection, about things which they hol 
dear and precious. A politic man may write from 
his brain, without touch and sense of his heart ; as 
in a speculation that appertaineth not unto him; 
—but a feeling Christian will express, in his words, 
a character of zeal or love.—Lord Bacon.” 


So also it stands in the edition of 1809. Neither 
Wordsworth nor Dr.-Grosart says from which 
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of Bacon’s works the motto is taken, but a letter 
to Stuart in May, 1809, shows that Wordsworth 
found it in the ‘Advertisement touching the 


. Controversies of the Church of England.’ When 


copies of the tract reached Wordsworth he was 

tly distressed at the supposed inaccuracy 
of the quotation. He wrote to De Quincey on 
May 30th, 1809 :— 

“] am sadly grieved about that error in the press 
jn the motto, zeal for hate, as it utterly destroys the 
sole reason for presenting the passage so conspicu- 
ously to notice '; 
and ina list of errata sent six days previously 
the first entry is :— 

“ Motto, for ‘zeal or love,’ read ‘ hate or love.’” 
But *‘zeal or love” is the reading in Spedding, 
who takes as his text a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and this is also the reading in Rawley’s 
‘Resuscitatio.’ Looking at the catalogue of 
books sold at Rydal Mount in 1859, I find that 
Wordsworth possessed a copy of the ‘ Resus- 
citatio,’ but of no other work by Bacon, save 
the ‘Advancement of Learning’; and certain 
minor peculiarities in the quotation show that 
almost certainly it was derived from the ‘ Resus- 
citatio.’ Nevertheless, oddly enough, ‘‘hate 
or love,” according to Spedding, is the reading 
of Harl. MSS. 3795. 

The editor of the ‘De Quincey Memorials,’ 
in printing Wordsworth’s errata list, criticizes 
Dr. Grosart thus :— 

“Our printing of these errata below. with refer- 
ence to the pages of the first volume of the ‘ Prose 
Works,’ may therefore be regarded as a slight 
service to Wordsworth ; for some of the corrections 
he regarded as of the greatest importance, especially 
three of them, including the error in the motto from 
Bacon which makes the latter clause of it meaning- 
less, and might easily have been corrected by refer- 
ence to Bacon’s works.” 

My copy of the ‘Convention of Cintra,’ I 
may add, contains the strong passage: ‘‘ For 
what punishment could be greater than to have 
brought upon themselves the unremoveable 
contempt and hatred of their countrymen?” 
which Wordsworth directed should be altered, 
because he feared it was libellous. In the copy 
used in preparing the ‘Prose Works’ this pas- 
sage has been softened. W. Hate Wuire. 








EMILY LADY TENNYSON'S SISTERS. 


Ir was the youngest of the three daughters 
of Henry Selwood who married Alfred Tenny- 
son’s elder brother Charles, who took the name 
of Turner from an uncle. 

Lady Tennyson’s other sister married Charles 
Richard Weld, author of ‘The History of the 
Royal Society ’ and of many other works, and 
a frequent contributor to the pages of the 
Atheneum. Lady Tennyson was devotedly 
attached to her sisters, both of whom she 
survived, A. G. WELD. 








Literary Gossip. 


‘DarteL: A Romance or Surrey,’ the 
new serial story which Mr. R. D. Blackmore 
has written for Blackwood’s Magazine, will 
commence in the October number. 


Miss Vioter Hunt is going to publish in 
October a volume of stories called ‘The 
Making of Marriages.’ 


Two interesting -books on naval matters 
are likely to appear in the next publishing 
season. One, which Mr. Murray has already 
advertised, is a joint work by Mr. Thurs- 
field and Sir George Clarke (who was secre- 
tary of the Commission on Naval and Mili- 
tary Administration), and is to be called 
‘The Navy and the Nation.’ It will contain 
a collection of essays and papers contributed 
by the two authors to various reviews and 
periodicals, with a preface. The essays deal 





with the conditions of naval defence as 
applied to such an empire as ours, and illus- 
trated by the history of naval strategy and 
by such knowledge as we possess of modern 
methods of naval warfare. It will contain 
papers dealing with imperial defence, with 
the navy and the colonies, with navies and 
commerce, with our position in the Mediter- 
ranean, and with the question ‘“‘Can England 
be invaded ?’’ It will also discuss certain 
modern theories of naval warfare and coast 
defence. 

Tue other volume is from the pen of Mr. 
George W. Steevens, and will deal speci- 
fically with the strength of our own fleet 
and of those fleets which concern us, 
namely, those of our possible enemies, 
Russia, France, Germany, and the United 
States, and that of our possible, but 
unfortunately rapidly weakening, friend, 
Italy. Mr. Steevens has extracted from 
all available sources of information the 
details of the exact strength of the 
battleships and cruisers of these Powers. 
He has put them into a form in which the 
public can understand them, and instead 
of the bald lists published from time to 
time in the newspapers (no two of which, 
of course, agree), or, on the other hand, 
the over-detailed information given to the 
general public by the works of specialists 
and by the Naval Annual, we shall now 
have figures from which every journalist 
and every politician can construct his own 
accurate lists for himself. The publishers 
are Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

Blackwood s Magazine for September will 
contain a long poem by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood. It is entitled ‘A Midnight 
Conversation,’ and might be described as 
‘a woman’s conversation with her indwell- 
ing devil.”’ In the same number Canon 
Rawnsley writes about the Passion Play 
which is represented annually in September 
at Selzach. 

Tue September Cornhill contains a paper, 
‘The Fringe of the Desert,’ by Mr. Hogarth, 
the author of ‘A Wandering Scholar in the 
Levant.’ There is also an article by General 
Maurice on ‘ Assaye and Wellington,’ which 
furnishes, it is said, several new and striking 
stories of the great Duke of Wellington, told 
to the writer by the second Duke of Wel- 
lington. Other articles are ‘The Fate of 
Dubourg’ and ‘ Concerning Toast.’ 

Mr. J. Bearrre Crozier, author of 
‘Civilization and Progress,’ is going to 
contribute an article to the September 
number of the Fortnightly entitled ‘A 
Modern View of Jesus Christ.’ It deals 
with the chief features of the life and teach- 
ing of the Saviour. 

Mr. Henry Jonnson is engaged upon a 
biography of Shirley Brooks. The book is 
based chiefly upon unpublished letters, 
and Mr. Johnson is anxious to secure the 
assistance of any friends of Shirley Brooks 
who may be willing to help him with letters 
or personal reminiscences. Communications 
should be addressed to him at 20, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 

Mr. W. Granam Easton, Carron Hall, 
by Stirling, is preparing a history of the 
Graham family from its earliest authentic 
records to the present day. All branches of 
the family are included in his design, and 
he is anxious that those in possession of 





pedigrees and other documents connected 
with the name should communicate with 
him, so that his work may be made as 
comprehensive as possible. Histories of 
individuals of the name, such as the great 
Montrose and Lord Lynedoch, exist, but no 
attempt has before been made to bring 
together the records of a famous race. 


Mrs. E. H. Srrary, the author of the 
historical novel ‘A Man’s Foes,’ is about 
to issue with Mr. Fisher Unwin a volume 
entitled ‘School in Fairyland.’ Mrs. Strain 
has interwoven story with allegory in this 
child’s book, the first she has attempted. 


On Friday, the 14th, Emily, Lady Tenny- 
son, was buried in Freshwater Churchyard, 
close to the home where both she and the 
poet used to say they had passed their 
happiest years. The coffin was borne by 
farm labourers of the estate who have been 
with the family a long time (two of them 
thirty years), and who were much attached 
to her. Her son placed on her ‘ The Pass- 
ing of Arthur’ and some of the poet’s laurel 
grown at Aldworth (the ‘ Alexandrian 
bay”) which they both so much admired. 
The Queen sent a wreath ‘“‘as a mark of 
regard.” 

Tue higher branch of the Educational 
Service in India, departmental and profes- 
sional, has been reorganized in two divisions, 
the one administrative, recruited from Eng- 
land alone, and the other ‘ Provincial,” 
including the professors at the universities, 
the inspectors, and the heads of the public 
schools regarded as of collegiate rank. In 
the latter division the salaries range from 
500 to 1,000 rupees a month. 


Tue first elections of representatives on the 
Central Board for Wales, under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act, have now taken 
place, the head masters and head mistresses 
of public elementary schools and the certi- 
ficated teachers having chosen the ten 
members allotted to them under the scheme 
recently adopted. 


Tur University College of South Wales, 
having practically completed its local fund 
of 20,0007. may now count upon the 
equivalent grant which has been promised 
by the Government, and upon the Drapers’ 
grant of 10,0007. A further benefaction of 
10,0007. has been made to the same college 
by the Marquis of Bute, to be employed in 
promoting technical instruction in connexion 
with the dominant local industries. 


Mr. E. D. Butter, of the British Museum, 
has in the press a translation of Godenhjelm’s 
‘Handbook of the History of Finnish 
Literature,’ a short but comprehensive 
sketch of the rise and progress of Finnish 
literature from the earliest period to the 
year 1887. 

Tue death is announced of the German 
lady who was known under the name of 
‘Camilla Selden,” and who so tenderly 
nursed Heine during the last months of his 
painful illness. The poet, who gave her the 
name of ‘‘Mouche,” addressed to her his 
last poem, and the letters he wrote to her 
are most pathetic. ‘‘ Camilla Selden,” whose 
real name was Elise von Krienitz, published 
in 1884 a book entitled ‘ Les Derniers Jours 
de Henri Heine.’ She latterly resided at 
Rouen, gaining her livelihood as a teacher 
of German. 
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Tue number of the Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire for August 10th contains an 
extraordinary error which concerns this 
country. An article on woman’s suffrage 
in England is attributed on the title-page to 
Miss M. G. Fawcett, and a foot-note at the 
commencement of the article states that 
the article is from the pen of ‘‘ Mrs. Fawcett, 
the daughter of the eminent English econo- 
mist.” The article, being signed at length 
‘Millicent Garrett Fawcett,’’ is, of course, 
from the pen of Mrs. Fawcett, the widow of 
the economist, and not from that of his 
daughter, the Senior Wrangler. 


Mr. G. F. Warrs has, with his usual 
generosity, allowed Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Oo. to reproduce for the frontispiece of the 
volume of Shakspeare’s Sonnets in their 
‘Temple Shakspeare’ his ‘Love Triumphant,’ 
which has not so far been published in any 
way. 

THe examination of candidates for 
librarianships has made a poor beginning 
at the University of Gottingen, where it was 
recently introduced for the first time. Two 
candidates only had presented themselves. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. write :— 

‘* Referring to your review of the book in 
No. 3583 (June 27th), we have pleasure in 
informing you that we have arranged with 
M. Legouis for the rights in English of his 
important book, ‘La Jeunesse de William 
Wordsworth, 1770-1798 : Etude sur le ‘ Pre- 
lude,”’ and that our translation, which has 
been placed in capable hands, will appear early 
next year.” 


Tue volume on ‘ The Jacobite Attempt of 
1719,’ which we reviewed a fortnight ago, is 
issued by the Scottish History Society, not, 
as we inadvertently put it, by the Scottish 
Text Society. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
of most interest to our readers are Forty- 
third Report of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment (1s. 10d.), and Supplement—Drawing 
(2s. 9d.); Mr. Henry Craik’s Report for 
1896 on Secondary Education in Scotland 
{2d.); Fourteenth Report on the Royal 
University of Ireland (2d.); Twenty-eighth 
Report of the Keeper of Public Records 
and State Papers in Ireland (6d.); and a 
Report of a Departmental Committee on 
Prisoners’ Education (34.). 
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BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 

The Flora of the Alps. By Alfred W. 
Bennett. 2 vols. (Nimmo.)—In the present 
work we are told that ‘“‘every species of 
flowering plant which is reported by competent 
authorities as growing wild in Switzerland is at 
least named, and a short description given of 
all except the commonest English plants, which 
are familiar to every one interested in our wild 
flowers.” In the case of the mountain districts 
of other countries—France, Italy, Austria, and 
the Pyrenees—only the Alpine plants proper 
are included. Mr. Bennett meets with the usual 
difficulty of defining what is an Alpine plant. 
In fact, no definition can be drawn free from 
exception, and the difference between an Alpine 
plant and any other must in practice partly 
be determined by judgment and experience, 
partly by feeling which admits of no pre- 
cise interpretation by means of words. Mr. 
Bennett considers an Alpine plant to be one 
which thrives best near the eternal snow, or not 





below the level to which the larger glaciers 
descend. But the occurrence of a plant in a 
particular locality is no sign that that locality is 
the one best adapted forit. The plant, it may 
be, grows there because it can grow nowhere 
else. It is ousted, it may be, from the places 
most congenial to it by others with greater 
powers of push and resistance. Many a plant 
‘*thrives best,” not on the mountain side, but 
in the cold frame or the rockery of the careful 
gardener, but that circumstance would not 
supply an accurate definition. Leaving this 
matter as practically one of little importance, 
Mr. Bennett discusses the nature and origin of 
the Alpine flora, so called. Just as in the 
lateral valleys branching from the great Rhone 
Valley we have German-speaking races at one 
end of the valley and French at the other, so in 
a day’s journey from the Rhone Valley up to 
Zermatt the botanist may find examples of the 
lowland European floras gradually passing into 
the vegetation peculiar to mountains and to the 
Arctic regions—so he will find in the Rhone 
Valley representatives of the Mediterranean 
flora which have ascended the river basin, and 
plants of an Arctic character which have 
descended from the mountains. To pass in a 
few hours’ walk from the Visper Thal to the 
Riffelisadelightful experience to the botanist, but 
one which the time-saving railway is destined 
to obliterate. After all, this may not be so 
unfortunate, as the contrast in the vegetation is 
rendered all the sharper by the quicker transit. 
It is not at first, as Mr. Bennett says, that the 
traveller in Switzerland realizes the fact that 
there are no gorse-clad commons, no hills clad 
with purple heather, no bluebells in her woods, 
on her banks no foxgloves, in her cornfields no 
corn marigolds. This is in the main true, and 
the unravelling of the puzzle why and how such 
things are adds vastly to the pleasures of a 
Swiss trip, and still more to the subsequent 
reminiscences. From the data cited in this 
book, it would seem as if the source of many 
of the Alpine plants must be sought in Northern 
Siberia and the Altai Mountains rather than in 
Scandinavia. For information on these points 
Mr. Bennett has been largely indebted to an 
unpublished memoir by the late John Ball, of 
which he has been allowed to see the proof- 
sheets. Bearing in mind the conditions and 
limitations by which the author is hampered, it 
must be admitted that he has accomplished his 
task as well as could fairly have been expected. 
The difficulty of selection and of condensation 
must have been most serious. It might have 
been done differently ; it is open to question 
whether it could have been done better. On 
the one hand, it is not a book that the ex- 
perienced botanist will care to put on his 
shelves ; on the other, its use presupposes a 
more advanced knowledge of botany than the 
average tourist possesses. There still remains 
a large and increasing middle class to whom 
the book will be highly serviceable; more- 
over, it is, as far as we remember, the only 
book accessible to ordinary readers and botanical 
tourists which contains an account of the plants 
of the Pyrenees. 


The Bamboo-Garden. By A. B. Freeman 
Mitford, C.B. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—The changes of fashion in 
gardening are, for the most part, as inscrutable 
as in other subjects. Just now orchids, and 
certain orchids only, are in vogue. Years ago, 
Cape heaths and succulent plants, New Holland 
plants and conifers, attracted the largest share 
of attention. The taste of the residents in 
one country is not in all things the same as 
in another. We have but to visit the market- 
place of Boulogne or other French or Belgian 
ports opposite our coast to find there in common 
use plants such as bromeliads, which are almost 
never met with here out of botanic gardens—why, 
it is impossible to say. The general reaction in 
favour of what are somewhat oddly styled old- 
fashioned gardens and old-fashioned plants had 





— 
its rise in the distaste excited by the glari 
monotony and lack of interest in the flower-beds 
of the middle of the century. The books of Mr 
Robinson did a great deal towards the abolition 
of these chromatic enormities, and we venture 
to think, and we earnestly hope, that Mr. Mit. 
ford’s book on hardy bamboos will do much 
in influencing public taste in another direc. 
tion. The very title, ‘ The Bamboo-Garden,’ ig 
attractive : it suggests to the plant-lover ideas— 
perhaps memories—of vegetation as elegant as 
it is stately, of aspects of nature widely dif. 
ferent from what can be seen here, of physio. 
logical problems to be solved, of endless 
utilitarian resources ; but it also suggests con. 
servatories and hothouses and the endless 
troubles that beset the cultivator “ under 
glass.” This last suggestion, however, ig 
wholly baseless. The main object and pur. 
pose of the book is to prove to demonstration 
that there isa whole series of hardy bamboos 
suitable for the decoration of our gardens and 
pleasure grounds, as hardy at least as the 
common rhododendrons, and, when once pro- 
perly planted in suitable situations, demanding 
no more attention. As to their picturesque 
effect, one has but to look at a Japanese tray 
to see how effective these plants are. And 
this leads us to say that the Japanese artists— 
we speak, of course, generally—have seized the 
salient features of these interesting plants better 
than Mr. Alfred Parsons has done in the work 
before us. Mr. Mitford has collected for us in 
a most agreeable and accurate manner the avail- 
able information concerning the history, charac- 
teristics, and mode of culture of the hardy 
bamboos. The author’s acquaintance with the 
Japanese language has enabled him to correct 
errors of nomenclature and afford explanations 
as to the meaning of the vernacular names, As 
a literary production the book ranks high, the 
information it supplies is accurate so far as it 
goes, and printer and publishers have done their 
best to present the author’s erudition in the 
most attractive guise. 

The Spraying of Plants, dc. By E. G. Lode- 
man. (Macmillan & Co.)—Of quite recent years 
our American friends have vigorously taken in 
hand the destruction of the insect and fungus 
pests which affect their garden and farm crops. 
They deal confidently and, as‘ it appears, harm- 
lessly with the most deadly poisons, and there 
can be no doubt that they attain their objects, 
for our cousins are not likely to spend money 
and labour in an unproductive manner. The 
Americans were not the first in the field, for 
the troubles of the French vine-growers stimu- 
lated research, and the scientific observations of 
Prillieux and Millardet have led to the perfection 
and general use of what is known as the ‘‘ Bor- 
deaux mixture,” an oxide of copper produced 
by the admixture of lime and copper sulphate. 
What is the precise mode of action is still un- 
certain. What is certain is that spraying with 
this solution at the proper time, and under cer- 
tain conditions, does materially check the growth 
of the fungus in the case of the potato blight 
and the downy mildew of the vine (Peronospora). 
Our own gardeners and agriculturists have been 
very slow to adopt these spraying methods in 
spite of the efforts of the horticultural press to 
disseminate information. Partly this may arise 
from a rooted disinclination to adopt foreign 
methods. Our gardeners need reminding that 
one of their own fraternity was the first 
to counsel and to practise the application of 
sulphur for the Oidium mildew of the vine. 
John Kyle, as will be seen from the Gardeners 
Chronicle for 1848, was the pioneer in this 
department, but the rewards and the honours 
have been bestowed on continental practitioners 
—our own Government, as usual in such cases, 
doing nothing. The whole subject is of too 
technical a nature to be discussed at length in 
these columns, but we may appropriately com- 
mend the present little volume as carrying out 
the indications of its title-page, which tells us 
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that it is a “‘ succinct account of the history, 
inciples, and practice of the application of 

‘quids and powders to plants for the purpose 
of destroying insects and fungi.” The reverse 
@ the same page shows that the substance of 
the work constituted the ‘‘thesis presented to 
the Cornell University for the degree of Master 
of Science.” The thesis, in our opinion, is good 
enough to have secured the doctorate ; at any 
rate, its ample details as to the constitution and 
application of fungicides and insecticides should 
secure it a place on the table of every practical 
cultivator. 

A Contribution to our Knouledge of Seedlings. 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—This is a revised and condensed 
edition of the two volumes previously published 
by the author under the same title. In the 
earlier volumes characteristic seedling plants 
were figured and described in each natural 
order. In the present volume the arrangement 
js morphological and biological. It will be of 
use, therefore, to many whose tastes and neces- 
sities are not those of the systematic botanist. 
In its present form the book will reach a larger 
number of naturalists, and it will, we doubt 
not, stimulate many a member of a local field 
dub or natural history society to increased 
diligence. To beginners and amateurs the book 
will act as an encouragement by showing what 
a wealth of observation, comparison, and re- 
search is open to them, and one which does not 
necessitate the frequenting of laboratories and 
libraries, nor the possession of costly instru- 
ments and apparatus. Sir John has done a 
distinct service to biological science and to 
amateurs by the issue of this condensed edition, 
which we heartily commend to the notice of our 
readers. 

Plant Breeding. By L. H. Bailey. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—For ages gardening has been 
looked at almost exclusively from a utilitarian 
point of view. In so far as it ministers to the 
necessities and to the amenities of life its litera- 
ture is copious. From a scientific standpoint 
gardening and garden procedures have been very 
much neglected by botanists and physiologists. 
Darwin did much to open the eyes of botanists 
and to demonstrate to them how wide a field of 
observation and experiment lay open before 
them in the study of the mode of production 
and of the variation of garden plants. The mere 
mention of the name ‘‘ garden plant” was suf- 
ficient to excite something like repugnance, or, 
at best, but very languid interest, in many 
naturalists of the old school. ‘True, we had our 
Hookers and our Lindley, than whom none 
was more conversant with garden plants; but 
these exceptions only show how generally true 
is the statement that naturalists have mostly 
ignored the rich harvest that awaits the scien- 
tific student of garden botany. Perhaps Prof. 
Bailey's little book will do something to stimulate 
research ; at any rate, it will supply the general 
reader with a lucid account of the various 
methods adopted by gardeners to secure ‘‘ new 
and improved varieties.” It deals with the 
subjects of variation as influenced by physical 
environment, the struggle for life, the division 
of labour, the intercrossing of individuals and 
of species, and with selection (so called), either 
natural or artificial. In fine, it comprises the 
same subjects as were so magisterially treated 
by Darwin in his ‘ Animals and Plants under 

mestication’ and in his specific treatises on 
ctoss fertilization and cognate subjects. Prof. 
Bailey is well qualified to discuss the subject, 

th from a practical and from a scientific point 
of view ; and we are not surprised to find that 
experience as a horticulturist leads him to 
question the accuracy of Weismann’s notion 
that characters acquired in the lifetime of an 
individual are not inherited by its successor. 

@ daily observation of the horticulturist 
tenders difficult the* acceptance of such an 
hypothesis. Prof. Bailey also points out to 

who demand proof of the development 





of new species that the practice of the gar- 
dener in raising new varieties supplies the proof 
that is required as fully as can be expected 
under the circumstances. It is certain that 
many garden-raised forms have morphologically 
as much right to be considered ‘‘ species” as 
most of the wild forms. 

An Introduction to the Study of Seaweeds. By 
George Murray, F.R.S.E. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
We confess to being a little disappointed in this 
book, written as it is by one of the leading 
English authorities on the subject. We opened 
it in the confident hope of finding a wide treat- 
ment of at least the more important of the 
numberless fascinating morphological and phy- 
siological questions to which the study of the 
algze introduces us. There is in the introduction 
an all too brief summary of what is known 
about the factors determining the vertical and 
horizontal distribution of seaweeds ; but apart 
from this there is scarcely an attempt at a com- 
prehensive treatment of any single problem. 
An apology is made on p. 25 for the absence 
of ‘fa comparative review of the reproductive 
processes” on the ground that it ‘‘ would lack 
symmetry without reckoning in the freshwater 
forms.” Here we have an indication of the 
essential weakness in the scheme of the book. 
No student of botany would think of studying 
algee ‘‘without reckoning in the freshwater 
forms.” Such a study, in the case of the green 
forms at least, would be wholly unprofitable. 
And to the amateur collector of seaweeds prac- 
tically the whole of the author’s detailed account 
of histological structure and reproductive pro- 
cesses will be not only uninteresting, but unin- 
telligible. For whom, then, is the book primarily 
intended? Certainly for the professed student, 
since by him alone will much of it be read at 
all. And we cannot but think that he has a 
right to complain of the lack of more general 
discussions, even if their inclusion had involved 
the substitution of the word ‘‘ Algze” for ‘* Sea- 
weeds ”’ in the title, and the addition of another 
hundred pages to the text. The brief account 
of Engelmann’s views on the function of the 
red and brown pigments of seaweeds is mis- 
leading, nor are the remarks on the subject of 
pyrenoids (pp. 26-7) much more satisfactory. 
The detailed account of the various families, 
which occupies the bulk of the book, is, on the 
whole, extremely well done—indeed, the author’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee for the substantial 
accuracy of this part of the work —and the 
bringing together, for the first time in the 
English language, of a large mass of facts from 
scattered papers in almost all the languages 
of Europe cannot fail to be extremely useful. 
Much of the exposition, however, suffers de- 
cidedly from over-compression, and most of the 
part dealing with the Chlorophyceze from the 
omission of the freshwater forms—an omission 
which gives the treatment a meagre and one- 
sided aspect. The coloured plates are fairly 
good, though they do not add much to the 
scientific value of the work. The process em- 
ployed for reproducing the other illustrations, 
while distinctly successful for habit-drawings, 
does not always bring out histological details 
with as great clearness as could be desired. 








ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Notes on the Birds of Northamptonshire and 
Neighbourhood. By [the late] Lord Lilford. 
Illustrated by A. Thorburn and G. E. Lodge. 
(Porter. )—This handsome work, in two volumes, 
is the last which was completed at the time of 
the author’s lamented death, for his fine series 
of ‘ Coloured Figures of the Birds of the British 
Islands’ will have to receive the finishing 
touches from another hand. The greater part 
of the text of the present work had already 
appeared from time to time in the Journal of 
the Northamptonshire Natural History Society 
between 1880 and 1893, and was even printed 
for private circulation at the latter date; but 





ten species are now added to the first lists, 
bringing the total up to 227, while a great deal 
of valuable information is appended to the 
original notes. These excellent and trustworthy 
observations are not strictly confined within the 
arbitrary limits of the county in question, and 
sometimes refer to wanderers which have 
occurred in the counties of Huntingdon, Bed- 
ford, and Cambridge; while, as regards the 
author’s personal experiences, the accounts of 
the habits of birds noticed in Spain and 
along the Mediterranean up to Cyprus 
lend an unwonted charm to a work which 
is nominally a record of local ornithology. 
Although a martyr to rheumatic gout for some 
years, Lord Lilford was always devoted to the 
study of birds in the field. He was a good 
sportsman, likewise a game-preserver in modera- 
tion, and he formed one of the small band who 
try to carry on the old pastime of hawking, as 
far as the altered conditions of the country 
permit. Consequently, few men knew better 
what a bird did or did not eat, and when he 
says, for instance, that he never saw the hobby 
take the slightest notice of any game-bird, or 
that he does not recollect one authentic case of 
poaching to have been proved against the barn- 
owl in his district, the characters of those birds 
have found a powerful defender. The rook 
does not come off so well, it being an 
open question whether the damage done in 
egg-stealing and in other ways is atoned for 
by the destruction of insects ; and on this sub- 
ject we may state that a rook (not a carrion 
crow) recently carried off from the Zoological 
Gardens a well-incubated egg of a black swan, 
and only dropped it under ‘‘ persuasion.” It 
will be easily understood that a work of this 
kind does not lend itself to quotation, interest- 
ing as are many of its episodes. But the illus- 
trations form a most important feature. There 
are twenty-four full-page photogravures in Mr. 
A. Thorburn’s best style, super-excellent being, 
perhaps, the young Montagu’s harrier and 
‘Inquisitive Interviewers,’ with three species 
of tits and a wren chattering at an owl ; but the 
white-tailed eagle, the osprey, the bittern, and 
others run even these very close. Then there 
are nearly fifty woodcuts—some of them full 
page—from Mr. Lodge’s well-known hand, and 
for delicacy of engraving it would be difficult te 
improve upon the sparrow-hawk with a clutched 
thrush, the sand-grouse, the great bustard, or 
the woodcock. The type is clear, there is a 
map, and there is also a full index, while the 
pleasant style of the author commends the work 
to all true lovers of nature. With its wealth of 
illustration it is undoubtedly a book for the 
drawing-room table, but we fear that it must be 
too costly for the circulating libraries. This is 
to be regretted, for the study of such a supremely 
accurate work could not fail to exert a favour- 
able influence on many who are on the way to 
become ornithologists. 


Bird Notes, by the late Jane Mary Hayward 
(Longmans & Co.), is a nice little book, with 
fifteen illustrations by G. E. Lodge, some of 
which we have seen before in Hudson’s ‘ British 
Birds’ and, we think, elsewhere. The author 
was a lover of nature who passed a good deal of 
her time at Sidmouth, and her friend Emma 
Hubbard has contributed a short and sym- 
pathetic preface. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue reports from Siberia respecting the 
weather during the total eclipse of the sun on 
the 9th inst. present an agreeable contrast to 
those from Norway and Japan. At Orlovski in 
particular, on the banks of the Amur, where the 
duration of totality was longest, the eclipse was 
successfully observed under favourable con- 
ditions. At Tiumen also, in Western Siberia, 
the sky was clear, and good photographs of the 
eclipse were obtained. The party which went 
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to Novaya Zemlya report complete success, the 
sky having been quite unclouded there. 

We regret to announce the death, on the 
12th inst., of Hubert Anson Newton, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Yale College, New 
Haven, Connecticut. As an astronomer he 
is best known by the large share which 
he took in the establishment of the orbit 
of the November meteors, the recurrence of 
a fine shower in 1866 having been predicted 
by him. He was also the author of several 
interesting papers on the motions of comets and 
meteoric streams; and to him is greatly due 
what is known as the capture-theory of comets, 
making it probable that the periodical comets, 
even those of short period, were drawn into 
their present orbits from outer space by 
planetary attraction. Prof. Newton was born 
at Sherburne, N.Y., in 1830. 

One of the two new planets stated to have 
been discovered by M. Charlois at Nice on 
January 16th turns out to be identical with 
Siri, No. 332, which was discovered by Prof. 
Max Wolf at Heidelberg on March 19th, 1892. 
Three others recently announced were not sufii- 
ciently observed for determination of orbit, so 
that the whole number now known is 417. 

Brooks’s periodical comet of 1889 was ob- 
served by Dr. Kobold, of Strasbourg, on the 
llth inst. He describes it as faint, 0'°5 in 
diameter, round, with slight central condensa- 
tion. According to Dr. Bauschinger’s calcula- 


tions, it will be nearest the earth at the 
beginning of next month, but will not be in 
perihelion until early in November. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Dr. NANsEN, after an absence of over four 
years, has once more set foot upon European 
soil. He was last heard of on August 4th, 
1893, when about to enter the Kara Sea through 
Yugor Strait. Ever since, and up to March 14th 
of last year, he seems to have drifted more 
or less at the mercy of the currents, which 
carried him past Cape Chelyuskin and the 
New Siberian or Anjou islands. He failed 
to reach the mouth of the Olenek, where 
twenty-six dogs, taken there by Baron Toll, 
awaited him. Various islands were discovered 
as far as lat. 82°. The sea was covered with 
ice, but there occurred stretches of open water 
or polinyas. The sea was sounded to a depth of 
2,080 fathoms, and an appreciable increase of its 
temperature was observed beyond 100 fathoms. 
On March 14th, 1895, when in lat. 84° N., long. 
102° E., he left the Fram with a single com- 
panion, Lieut. Johansen, and, crossing the ice 
on snow shoes, made straight for the Pole; 
but when he had reached lat. 86° 14’ N. 
the exhaustion of his sledge dogs and 
the formidable obstacle presented by the ice 
compelled him to desist. He then took a 
south - westerly direction. On August 6th he 
reached the northern coast of Francis Joseph 
Land, where he found an open sea; and on 
August 29th, after having crossed another open 
stretch of sea, he went into winter quarters 
in lat. 81° 25’ N., within a few miles of 
the furthest reached by Mr. Jackson in 
the same year during one of his sledging 
excursions. The winter appears to have 
been spent pleasantly in a house built of 
stone. On May 19th, 1896, Dr. Nansen started 
once more, it being his intention to reach 
Spitzbergen by travelling across the ice. For- 
tunately he was not exposed to the tre- 
mendous risks of so dangerous a journey, for 
on June 17th he was discovered when passing 
westward within a few miles of Mr. Jackson’s 
winter quarters at Cape Flora, and was thus 
able to return home in the Windward. He 
landed at Vardé on August 13th. The Fram, 
in the mean time, is still amidst the Arctic ice, 
but it is confidently expected that the westerly 
currents will carry her past Francis Joseph 
Land into open water. 





Dr. Nansen, although unable to carry out the 
whole of his original scheme, has nevertheless 
very materially extended our knowledge of the 
Arctic Ocean. He approached 170 nautical 
miles nearer to the Pole than any of his pre- 
decessors, for Admiral Markham, in 1876, only 
reached 83° 20’ N., whilst Mr. Lockwood, of 
Capt. Greely’s expedition, was obliged to turn 
back in 83° 24’ N. The scientific work done on 
board the Fram is likely to prove of the utmost 
value. 

Mr. Curzon’s paper on ‘The Pamirs and the 
Sources of the Oxus,’ now being published 
by instalments in the Geographical Journal, 
will be read with interest. The author not 
merely describes in lively style his rapid journey 
in 1894, in the course of which he had a peep 
into the country lying to the north of the 
Hindu Kush, and visited both the glacier-source 
of the Oxus and the lake from which rises the 
Ak-su, but also supplies a fairly full account of 
this barren highland region, which until recently 
was a bone of contention between Russia and 
Britain. The author was able to avail himself 
of unpublished information, and we think the 
Foreign Office is to be congratulated upon 
having secured the services of so able a geo- 
grapher as Parliamentary Under-Secretary. His 
geographical knowledge ought to prove of service 
on many questions with which the Foreign Office 
is called upon to deal. There is an excellent 
map, but, strange to say, Mr. Curzon’s routes 
are not indicated upon it. The same Journal 
publishes the first part of Dr. Donaldson Smith’s 
‘Account of an Expedition to Lake Rudolf,’ 
illustrated by a series of maps based upon trust- 
worthy astronomical observations. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine publishes 
a welcome article on ‘The Island of Formosa, 
its Past and Future,’ by the Rev. W. Campbell, 
a missionary of Tainanfu. There is a good map. 
There are in addition to this an article on 
‘British Unity,’ by Mr. Silva White, which 
is political and historical rather than geo- 
graphical, and a paper on ‘ Geographical Educa- 
tion,’ by Mr. A. J. Herbertson, which enforces 
methods now all but universally recognized as 
efficient. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen contains a series of 
articles on the physical geography of Venezuela, 
by Dr. W. Sievers, illustrated by two capital 
maps, exhibiting the geological and geographical 
features of the country. In Dr. Sievers’s view 
Venezuela ends with the Orinoco, and he throws 
no light upon the Guiana boundary question. 

Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston send the first 
sheet of their New Three Miles to the Inch Map of 
Scotland, embracing that portion of the Western 
Highlands which lies to the west of Loch 
Lomond and to the south of Appin. The map 
is neatly engraved, the hills being shown by 
brown contours at intervals of 500 ft. It is sure 
to prove of use to tourists and cyclists no less 
than to the general public. 








FINE ARTS 


—. 


The Life of Joseph Wolf, Animal Painter. 
By A. H. Palmer. Illustrated. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Mr. Parmer, towhom the publicare indebted 

for an excellent and sympathetic biography of 

his father, has in this larger work produced 

a volume in which is preserved all that the 

world will desire to know about one of the 

most accomplished delineators of birds and 
beasts. Nor is Mr. Wolf a mere delineator, 

whose skill, however exquisite, is only a 

technical matter; on the contrary, he often 

rises into poetry, as in the impressive 
picture of ‘A Midnight Ramble,’ which 
depicts a wild boar stealthily seeking his 
prey in a moonlit waste. Snyders never 





—$<$—<——= 
designed any more faithful or more chara. 
teristic painting of one of the few really 
savage quadrupeds now left in E 
Besides, when it pleases him to be so, Mr. 
Wolf can be as pathetic as Bewick, and he has 
sometimes devoted his incomparable ski] 
and knowledge to secure mercy and kind. 
ness for the brutes. Hogarth was the firs 
painter who did anything of the kind, ang 
in this Mr. Wolf is his true follower, 

These merits of his friend Mr. Palmer 
sets forth in a careful and almost ex. 
haustive biography—indeed, in our opinion 
all that needed to be said in the painters 
honour might have been compressed into 
much less space than two hundred and 
ninety closely printed octavo pages. Not 
that ‘The Life of Joseph Wolf’ is ip 
the least degree dull; on the contrary, it is 
plain that every page contains something 
readable by those who have leisure. Mr, 
Palmer has not spared himself either in his 
text or its illustrations, to say nothi 
of an appendix of twenty-eight pages 
comprising an _ elaborate catalogue of 
Wolf’s principal illustrations to books, 
We should like to have a catalogue of 
the artist’s pictures—about fifty have been 
exhibited, including fifteen at the Academy; 
and an index to the contents of the two 
hundred and ninety pages is sadly needed: 
even a nominal index would be a blessed 
addition. Its absence cannot possibly be 
due to lack of enthusiasm on Mr. Palmer's 

art. 

In 1872, when reviewing Darwin’s ‘ Ex. 
pression of the Emotions,’ we were struck 
by the veracity and energy of Mr. Wolfs 
studies for the illustrations, the head of a 
Cynopithecus in particular, and in the pre- 
sent volume occurs a lively paragraph con- 
nected with a valuable member of the same 
branch of quadrumanous society, whose sense 
of humour only needed a little cultiva- 
tion :— 

‘* Darwin, with a view to that section of his 
fifth chapter dealing with ‘ Astonishment’ and 
‘Terror’ in monkeys, caused a living fresh- 
water turtle to be placed in one of the cages 
[at the Zoological Gardens, London]. Wolf's 
account of the incident is this: ‘One of the 
turtles was put in a covered basket, and the 
keeper was asked to place it carefully unders 
heap of straw which was in the cage. Whilst 
that was being done, the monkeys suspected 
something, and kept looking down from on 
high. Clever fellows! I shall never forget 
that. The keeper then retired, and presently 
the heap of straw began to move. The turtle 
came out, and instead of showing fear, the 
monkeys crept nearer. Then the Black-Crested 
Ape (Cynopithecus niger) came and looked at it, 
and walked in front of the turtle as it = 
after him. Finally he went and sat on the 
turtle.’ Darwin was much amused, and asked 
[Wolf] for a drawing of the incident.” 

The eldest son of Anton Wolf, of Méerz, 
near Miinstermayfeld, Joseph Wolf was 
born January 21st, 1820, and began early 
to feel and show that love for animals for 
which he has always been distinguished. 
Birds above all things were his delight, 
and not with a pencil, brush, nor pet, 
but with a pair of scissors, cutting 
paper, did he begin to represent them in 
silhouettes, which were pasted on windows 
and much admired. His observant habits 
and superior skill in drawing maps to 
favourably with the master of his school; 
but to the scholars a boy who refrained 
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from birdsnesting on principle, and who 
was willing to fight any one in defence of 
qnestful of young birds, was a puzzle. He 
did doubtless many other humane things, 
put it must be confessed that he seems to 
have been inconsistent when, in order to 
buy powder wherewith to kill other 
pirds—probably Raptores—he shot numer- 
ous fieldfares and sold their corpses. 
There were, especially in the winter, certain 
highly objectionable wolves about Miinster- 
mayfeld that their youthful namesake longed 
no doubt to draw, but he does not seem to 
have been able to do so; still otters, foxes, 
and smaller wild creatures were very often 
within his reach, and captive birds were 
plentiful ; from these he made numberless 
studies. As usual in such cases, his father 
opposed his desire to become an artist, to 
attempt which is considered in Germany, as 
in England, to be taking the first step towards 
ruin; indeed, to succeed as a painter of birds 
night well have seemed to the inhabitants 
of Méerz hopeless, and public opinion ex- 

ed itself in an old saying, ‘‘ Seven 
artists, seven shooters, seven fishermen, 
and seven birdcatchers cannot support one 
idle man.” At last the father gave way, 
and not only agreed to Joseph being ap- 
prenticed to the brothers Becker, litho- 
graphers of Coblence, but found means for 
him to live in that city. 

Young Wolf soon showed his ability, and 
a bottle label for the proprietor of a certain 
“Eagle Pharmacy’’ opened a way to the 
reputation he now enjoys. The practice of 
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true strain. His first effort towards sup- 
porting himself was made in the capacity 
of a journeyman lithographer in Frankfort, 
and it was unsuccessful, except so far as 
it attracted to him the notice of the erudite 
Dr. Riippell, who published his work on the 
birds of Abyssinia in 1845, that is, soon 
after Wolf’s call on that ‘serious old fellow 
with a rather forbidding exterior.” To 
him, however, the young draughtsman owed 
much good advice and helpful introductions 
at Darmstadt, where he really began to 
succeed. ‘‘ There are few,” says Mr. Palmer, 
“who find themselves dropped with hardly a 
disappointment or rebuff into that precise niche 
in life which fits them to a hair’s breadth.” 
Such, so far, was the fortune of Joseph 
Wolf. Narrowly escaping the conscription, 
he got to work at Darmstadt, and his rapidly 
gtowing reputation presently extended to 
leyden on the one hand and to Frankfort 
om the other, while jobbing lithography 
continued his mainstay. Hermann Schlegel 
of Leyden admired and befriended the 
youth of twenty who drew birds with un- 
ing accuracy, and studied their ways 
With the keenest attention. Wolf was much 
employed on that no less famous than pon- 
derous ‘Traité de Fauconnerie’ on which 
egel’s reputation, like that of his co- 
worker, A. H. Wulverhorst, still rests. 
These authors said of the illustrations :— 
“Quant aux figures. des oiseaux de chasse, 
elles ont été faites sur le vivant par M. Wolf, 
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surpassé tous ses devanciers par une étude 
profonde de la nature.” 


And a great English authority has written : 
‘The illustrations from the pencil of Wolf 
are in themselves an education in falconry.” 


Wolf was not one of those who are in 
haste to be great, for, despite his success 
and growing reputation, he desired to im- 
prove as an artist. He ‘at the art school 
set himself to draw outlines from the 
antique; for he knew by a kind of intuition 
the value and difficulty of such training, 
if conscientiously battled with ’’ — indeed, 
nothing can exceed the care with which 
Mr. Wolf pursued the studies of this period 
of his life, when he became acquainted with 
wild boars, roe, fallow, and red deer (which 
in Germany are larger than those of the 
Scottish Highlands), not to mention winged 
game. Mr. Palmer remarks :— 


‘Of many of the birds he likewise made a 
painstaking plan to scale, showing the wings and 
tail extended. The plan is equally divided by 
a central line, and shows half the bird as seen 
from below, and half from above. The exact 
positions, shapes, and areas of the various tracts 
of feathers, besides the individual shape of each 
kind of feather and the shapes of the markings, 
are all sedulously given. These diagrams are 
sometimes accompanied by an outline of the 
head, and most of them by a full-size drawing 
of the tarsus and foot, done without regard to 
time and labour, and giving the exact shape and 
positions of the scales and scutelle. In some 
cases there is even a third diagram representing 
a plan of the same bird, with the wings half 
extended and the tail feathers closed ; showing, 
likewise in outline, the boundaries of the tracts 
of feathers on the body.” 


Nor did the artist confine his exhaustive 

studies to birds, but he paid the same 
zealous attention to foliage and other 
‘‘background matters,” to effects of day- 
light, twilight (which he treats with un- 
common zest), moonlight, and snow, to 
water surfaces, and the mysteries of aérial 
perspective. He in this manner pro- 
duced scores of such pictures and drawings 
as those reproduced in this volume; for 
instance, the full-length portraits of Capri- 
mulgus tamaricis, a variety from the Dead 
Sea, and that diabolical ape the Siamang, 
which secured the admiration of Rossetti 
and Sir John Millais, as well as of  in- 
numerable ornithologists and zoologists, 
from D. W. Mitchell, the lamented secretary 
of the Zoological Society, who used to be 
known as “‘ Wild - Beast Mitchell,” to the 
illustrious author of ‘The Dodo and its 
Kindred,’ of whom, by the way, Mr. Palmer 
seems to know nothing. 
Mr. Palmer supplies bright descriptions 
of some of Mr. Wolf’s capital designs, his 
illustrations to zoological works, and his 
pictures. He tells us much of the manner 
in which they were executed, especially 
dilating upon the artist’s extraordinary 
swiftness of perception, precision of touch, 
and insight into animal character. He 
includes, too, a considerable number of 
anecdotes of Mr. Wolf himself and his ex- 
periences, as well as a few capital stories 
of eminent men with whom he has met. 








Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. Vol. XVI. (Berlin, Grote.) 
‘‘ No painter,” says Dr. Bode, ‘‘ ever got so 
deep into his sitter’s soul as Rembrandt,” 
and that in spite of the fact that his natural 
gifts did not especially qualify him for the 
direct rendering of individual personality. 
Rembrandt has, indeed, left us an enormous 
number of portraits—more than any pro- 
fessional portrait painter, if we except Van 
Dyck—and in the article with which Dr. 
Bode opens the present volume of the ‘ Prus- 
sian Year-Book of the Royal Collections,’ 
he treats of several portrait groups by him 
which consist of two figures, and in especial 
concerning one painted in 1641—a picture 
known in England during the last century 
as ‘Reinier Anslo and his Mother’ or 
‘Reinier Anslo and his Wife.’ This work, 
which was at that time in the possession of 
Sir R. Dundas, was engraved by Boydell, 
and has but recently passed into the Berlin 
Gallery. It represents, as Dr. Bode points 
out, not Reyer Anslo the poet, who was but 
nineteen years of age at the date at which 
the portrait was painted, but Cornelis Claz 
Anslo, the preacher and superintendent of 
the Memnonite community at Amsterdam. 
This attribution is conclusively proved by 
the comparison of the picture with an etch- 
ing of the same year, a copy of which ap- 
peared, with the name of Cornelis Claz Anslo, 
in a work on the ministers of the Memnonite 
community, in 1646; we find, furthermore, 
the initials C. C. A. on the red chalk sketch, 
in the Print Room of the British Museum, 
which was made by Rembrandt as a pre- 
paration for the etching. In answer to the 
bewildering questions which arise out of 
the evident distress of the second figure in 
the picture—a middle-aged woman whom 
Cornelis Anslo appears to exhort to resigna- 
tion—Dr. Bode makes a suggestion which 
not only ingeniously explains the situation, 
but helps to illustrate the theory with which 
he starts as to the way in which Rembrandt 
got at the heart of his subject. The woman, 
he maintains, is neither kith nor kin to 
Anslo, but only one of his flock, a bereaved 
and suffering soul who has come to him for 
consolation in her affliction, and whose 
figure is here introduced in order that the 
painter may depict the pastor in the exercise 
of his priestly office. 
In his article on this picture, as in his 
account of the allegorical figure of ‘ Autumn,’ 
by Francesco. Cossa, another recent acquisi- 
tion of the Berlin Gallery, Dr. Bode deals 
with riinute details, and corrections of 
previous statements which are of immense 
importance as the groundwork of future 
history, but the brief recapitulation of which 
would here be unnecessarily tedious. For 
the same reason it is impossible to do more 
than call the attention of specialists to such 
treatises as that in which Dr. Carl Frey works 
out an elaborate chronology of the life and 
works of Michael Angelo, in relation to his 
own studies and analysis of the sonnets ; or to 
that in which Dr. Venturi rectifies the errors 
hitherto allowed to pass current—even in 
the works of M. Heiss—regarding the pro- 
ductions of Gentile da Fabriano and Vittore 
Pisano; nor can one hope to interest the 
general reader in Dr. Carl Justi’s gallant 
endeavour to disentangle the chronology of 
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a magnificent portrait of the chief of this 
innumerable house of Antwerp painters— 
Joos van Cleve, by himself—now hangs at 
Windsor Castle may be supposed to give 
the subject some claim on the attention of 
English students. Amongst other articles 
of the same character—valuable contribu- 
tions to historical science, but not of a 
popular order of interest—may be cited Dr. 
Strzygowski’s criticisms on certain works 
by Leonardo, which should bear a later date 
than has hitherto been supposed, and Dr. 
Steinmann’s paper on Piero di Cosimo, to 
whom he ascribes the fresco in the Sixtine 
which depicts the ‘Overthrow of Pharaoh’s 
Host in the Red Sea,’ a subject attributed, 
together with the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ 
the ‘Last Supper,’ and ‘ Mount Sinai,’ to 
Cosimo di Rosselli, until Dr. v. Schmarsow 
lately rebaptized it as the work of Ghir- 
landajo. The later criticism of Dr. Stein- 
mann would now restore it to the 
school of Di Rosselli, declaring it to be 
the actual handiwork of Piero di Cosimo, 
but suggesting that the design, if not the 
execution, may have been from the hand of 
Cosimo di Rosselli himself. And so, for the 
present, the matter stands. Next year we 
may again be called upon, by a fresh effort 
of ingenuity, to restore intact to the master 
whose name this work has borne for cen- 
turies those honours of which he has so 
recently been deprived, and to which its 
character would, in our opinion, seem to 
entitle him. 

The most important of the remaining 
articles of this class is, without doubt, 
to be found in Dr. Bode’s ‘Bertoldo di 
Giovanni.’ Here, at least, the writer breaks 
new ground. The passion for collecting 
medals and plaques has now exhausted its 
material. There are no more to collect, and 
the attention they engaged is now devoted 
with equal zeal to the collecting of bronze 
statuettes. A bronze statuette, even with- 
out a name, now fetches, if a good work, a 
price equal at least, if not superior, to the 
sums given for the large works of great 
masters. The study of these objects has 
not, however, kept pace with the collecting 
mania. There is ample material for com- 

arison in the old collections of Florence, 

enice, Vienna, Brunswick, Oxford, and at 
South Kensington. Further treasures have 
been more recently accumulated at Paris 
and Berlin. From the critical examination 
of these we ought to obtain positive results. 
Dr. Bode takes the work in hand with his usual 
careful method. He begins with Bertoldo 
di Giovanni, the pupil of Donatello and 
teacher of Michael Angelo, and makes a 
selection of various bronze statuettes and 
smaller works which he considers may be, 
with justice, attributed to him. Such a work 
is necessarily tentative, and must be subject 
to frequent revision. There is, at least in 
the case of Bertoldo, sure ground on which to 
start. The fine bronze group of Bellerophon 
with Pegasus— archaic, strong, severe— 
(Imperial Collection, Vienna) is signed; 
there can be no doubt as to the authorship, 
and it serves as a point of departure and 
reference. The ‘ Hercules’ at Modena, as 
well as several small statuettes now at 
Berlin, which present the same charac- 
teristics, judged by this test, may be 
referred to the same author. The present 
reviewer is inclined to question the title of 





the plaquette of the ‘Madonna surrounded 
with Angels’ (Louvre) to be considered as 
from the hand that modelled ‘ Bellerophon 
with Pegasus.’ It is, however, too soon to 
be very positive as to any of these attribu- 
tions. Dr. Bode well knows that the only 
safe course in this instance, as in similar 
cases, is to leave a wide field open for the 
play of conjecture, until repeated compari- 
son and selection has established certain 
definite points which may be taken as dis- 
tinguishing unmistakably the work of an 
individual or of a school. 

From the Italian bronzes of the Berlin 
Museum we pass, under Dr. Lessing’s 
guidance, to the swords of state in the Prus- 
sian Royal Treasury :—to the magnificent 
silver-gilt sheath of the sword made at 
Konigsberg in 1540-41 for Duke Albert of 
Prussia ; to the sword known as the ‘“ Kur- 
schwert,” bestowed by Pius II. on Albert 
Achilles, Elector of Brandenburg, in 1459, 
and others of later date, one given in 1491 
by Innocent VIII. to William of Hesse, 
and the other in 1497 by Alexander VI. 
to Bogislav X. of Pomerania. After these 
marvels of fifteenth century style, it is a rapid 
change to the consideration of Dr. Seidel’s 
excellent study of the workers in gilt 
bronze employed at Berlin under Frederick 
the Great. The Hall of Bronze at Potsdam 
—carried out about 1751—contains the best 
examples of their work, and has the repu- 
tation in Germany of being finer than any- 
thing of the kind which was produced in 
France. Men of various nationality com- 
bined to complete its marvellous excellence, 
but everywhere, as Dr. Seidel frankly 
admits, the gilding of the French gilder 
Morel has lasted better than that of his 
Swiss and German fellow workers. 

Only one article in this immense collec- 
tion of labour and of learning has a flavour 
of literary interest. It is that in which Dr. 
Wickhoff identifies the subjects of several 
paintings by Giorgione with scenes from 
Roman heroic legends described in the 
/Mneid, or derived from other classical 
sources. The puzzling picture now at 
Berlin, and known as ‘The Three Kings,’ 
is inspired, we find, by the Aineid, and 
represents /ineas with King Evander and 
his young son Pallas, and is evidently a 
companion work to another hitherto doubt- 
ful subject, which is simply Giorgione’s 
rendering of ‘ neas and Anchises in Hades.’ 
In the same category we must now place 
the absurdly christened ‘Rafael’s Dream’ 
—a composition engraved by Marc An- 
tonio — which depicts a scene which 
must have been suggested to the painter 
by some reader of Virgil who had noted 
the allusion of the commentator Servius to 
the fate which overtook one of the two 
virgins who watched the sacred fire at 
Lavinium, when lightning struck her who 
was unchaste, leaving her guiltless com- 
panion scatheless. The legend of Hecuba’s 
dream—cited from an older source in the 
first book of Cicero ‘De Divinitate’—the 
story of the birth of Paris and of his 
exposure on Mount Ida, was also utilized 
by Giorgione in a picture which, like the 
two subjects from the neid mentioned 
above, is described as in the possession of 
Messer Taddeo Contarini in 1525 by Mare 
Antonio Michiel, the Venetian noble to 
whom we owe an authentic record of the 





art treasures of Upper Italy in his 
The famous ‘Family of Giorgione,’ in th 
Giovanelli collection at Venice, turns out to 
have been inspired by Statius, who, in the 
fourth book of the ‘ Thebais,’ recounts hoy 
the Argive king Adrastus, when Bacchus 
cursed the land with drought, set forth to 
look for water, and meeting with the 
banished Hypsipyle, who bore at her breagt 
the son of the Queen of Nemea, was shown 
by her the spring for which he sought. I 
must not be supposed that Dr. Wickhof 
confines himself to a close and dry state. 
ment of these curious facts, which are, 
indeed, of interest in themselves. He jp. 
dulges also in some attractive considerations 
on Giorgione’s treatment of these classic 
themes, and on the curious counterpart 
which, thus handled, they present to the 
religious art of their day. In Titian he 
sees the great apostle of Giorgione’s art, 
and in the ‘Sacred and Profane Love’ of 
the Borghese Gallery the culmination of 
those mythologies in which Giorgione 
mingled lyrical and mystical tendencies with 
legends the picturesque aspect of which he 
translated on his canvas after his own 
fancy. 








NUMISMATIC LITERATURE, 


Monedas de las Dinasttas Ardbigo-Espafolas, 
Por Antonio Vives y Escudero. (Madrid, 
Fortanet.)—Seifior D. Antonio Vives is to be 
complimented on the completion of a valuable 
and important work, which may rank with 
Baron von  Tiesenhausen’s ‘Monnaies des 
Khalifes Orientaux.’ Spanish scholars have 
long been distinguished in the province of 
Oriental numismatics, and D. Pascual de 
Gayangos, D. Francisco Codera, D. Antonio 
Delgado, and D. Alvaro Campaner have now 
found a worthy and industrious colleague in 
D. Antonio Vives, who sums up the main 
results of their labours and his own in this 
corpus or general synopsis of all knowa coins 
of the Moors of Spain. Don F. Codera’s well- 
known ‘Tratado de Numismatica Ardbigo- 
Espaiiola’ is an admirable study of the whole 
subject, without which the present work could 
not have been written, but it does not profess 
to describe each individual Moorish coin at 
present known to collectors. D. Antonio Vives 
follows more or less exactly the classification 
laid down by his distinguished predecessor, but 
his object is to place in clear historical sequence 
every numismatic document of Moorish Spain 
and of those dynasties which ruled in Morocco 
as well as in Andalusia. That he has succeeded 
in producing a work of the first importance is 
obvious, and the more the details of his arrange- 
ment are studied the greater must be our 
appreciation of his industry and skill in ordering 
so large a body of facts. Here and there we may 
be disposed to think that he has needlessly 
sacrificed the advantages of a strictly chrono- 
logical order for the sake of convenience in 
description, but this drawback is to some extent 
rectified by an excellent index. The general 
arrangement of the catalogue follows pretty 
closely the British Museum example — 48, 
indeed, do most modern scientific descriptions 
of coin-cabinets—but in the index of persons 
a classification under the titles borne by the 
various: rulers (as Imam, Hajib, Amir) seems 
to us to complicate the difticulty of reference. 
At least a general index of names in alphabetical 
order should have supplemented these class 
indexes. Here D. F. Codera has set an example 
which might well have been eschewed. 1e 
most serious omission in the book, however, 18 
that of the weights of the coins described ; and 
it is surely rather a clumsy method to com 
us to turn to the ‘Indice de Precios” to fi 
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out in what collection each coin is preserved. 
The collections where the coin exists should 
have been stated beneath each description. 
The list of collections of which the contents 
have been published or which have been ex- 
amined personally by the author is so consider- 
able that it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
we now possess very nearly a final corpus of all 
the Moorish coins of Spain. It is not likely 
that many new varieties will turn up. About 
thirty-five public and private collections in 
yarious cities of Spain have been utilized for 
the work, besides the published catalogues of 
the Bibliothtque Nationale, the British 
Museum, and other foreign cabinets, and 
rare indeed will be the coin which is not 
comprised in one or another of these. The 
“Indice de Precios,” whatever may be thought 
of its valuation of individual coins, is a useful 
guide to their rarity, for here we are shown in 

rallel columns how many examples of each 
of the 2,200 coins described are known to exist. 
The list is not quite complete, because whilst 
the Spanish collectors are proud to enumerate 
several specimens of the same coin, the British 
Museum and other public collections do not 
catalogue their duplicates. Nevertheless, the 
index affords a very fair idea of the rarity of the 
various pieces, and will be specially prized by 
private collectors. D. Antonio Vives’s intro- 
duction explains the principle of classification, 
analyzes the ‘‘types” of the different series in 
a clear and methodical manner, and justifies 
such departures from previous divisions as the 
new section on ‘‘rebel issues.” Altogether, it 
is impossible to estimate too highly a work of 
exceptional ability, the accuracy of which is not 
only readily tested, but is guaranteed by the 
collaboration of the leading Oriental numis- 
matist of Spain, Sr. D. Francisco Codera y 
Zaidin. 








THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ARCHZOLOGY 
AT ATHENS. 

In the Hetzria of the Philomusz, founded 
in 1813 at Athens, we may trace the first seeds 
in Greek lands of an attempt to preserve and 
collect antiquities. After the deliverance of 
the country from the Turkish yoke there came 
the law of May 22nd, 1834, which regulated the 
preservation and excavation of antiquities. But, 
characteristically enough, neither in 1813 nor 
twenty-one years later was there a thought 


of anything but the survivels of classical anti- 


quity. With the exception of the manuscripts 
preserved in convents, which by the law of 1834 
had to be placed in the National Library, there 
were no regulations referring to Christian anti- 
quity and the later periods. True, there was 
8 prohibition against removing ‘‘ any antiquities 
from churches and convents ”; but it is evident 
that the objects in view were ancient works of 
art rather than Christian antiquities. 


Thus long years passed by in Greece without 
the faintest suspicion of the importance of 
Christian art. Study and admiration of the 
antique absorbed every thought, leaving none 
for the preservation of the beautiful remains of 
Byzantine Christian art, the collection of pic- 
tures of the saints and sacred vessels. Neither 
the General Inspectorate of Antiquities at the 
Ministry of Education nor the Archeological 
Society of Athens included Christian art and 
the Middle Ages in the domain of their care. It 
was but gradually that this idea made way when 
it became evident that the evils of ignorance and 
contempt were adding to the serious injuries in- 
flicted during many centuries by barbarian inva- 
sions and the damage caused by weather. It is 
sufficient to mention that in the construction of 
the new cathedral at Athens, begun some time 
in the forties, the materials were derived from 
More than seventy little churches which had 
been pulled down or plundered for the purpose. 

d yet there was no lack of Athenian scholars 
(men such as Pittakis, Sarmelis, and Rhangabé) 





who went too far in the other direction, being 
ready to believe that almost every little 
medizeval church had superseded an ancient 
temple. Interesting hints of a similar super- 
stition may be found in snuflicient number 
in Mommsen’s ‘ Athene Christiane.’ Still 
the chief debt of gratitude for the first syste- 
matic study of the Christian antiquities of Athens 
is due to Antonine, the Russian archimandrite, 
who lately died at Jerusalem, rather than to 
the above-mentioned scholars. But outside 
Athens, where the importance of Christian anti- 
quity had gradually come to be realized, matters 
were atanexceedinglylowebb. Either no attempt 
was made to preserve what was in existence, or, 
which was worse, in the endeavour to beautify 
and restore, old pictures and ancient church 
decorations were destroyed by whitewash. No 
better was the fate of the few ancient Christian 
or Byzantine inscriptions, church utensils, 
vessels, and vestments still surviving. 

It was, therefore, a very fortunate circum- 
stance that in January, 1885, a few gentlemen 
met together, and resolved on forming a Society 
of Christian Archeology at Athens. Weshould 
scarcely expect to find specialists among the 
promoters and members of the association ; 
literary men and artists formed, and still form, 
the committee and membership of the Society, 
which rejoices in an excellent president. Only 
the real founder of the Society and director 
of its museum, Dr. Georg Lambakis, can be 
exceptionally mentioned here, since his enthu- 
siasm and the support granted to him and the 
Society by Queen Olga have made his name 
known among connoisseurs. 

The Society intended, in accordance with its 
statutes, to found a museum of Christian imple- 
ments and objects of art, a collection of archives, 
and a library, and to undertake the preservation 
of the remains of Christian antiquity found 
in Greece. Later statutes pledged members to 
make communications at the meetings, and to 
the issue of voluntary publications in which 
the proceedings, catalogues of acquisitions, and 
various treatises suited to the aim of the Society 
should appear. 

The idea of the founders was a happy one, 
but it soon appeared that it was not yet matured. 
At any rate, it seemed that the time had not 
yet come to form a special society, and that it 
would have been more advisable to make com- 
mon cause with the Society of Historic Ethno- 
logy at Athens, founded some years earlier, 
whose aims coincided up to a certain point with 
those of the new association. The history of 
the Society of Christian Archeology goes far to 
prove our assumption. From the first. two 
bulletins, which recount the history of the Society 
from its foundation to September, 1894, it 
appears that its first years were very hard ones. 
Long years passed before it could become a 
real unity. True, from the very first, gifts of 
utensils and objects of art began to pour in; 
but there was not even a room in which to set 
them up, and the collection, which could hardly 
be called a museum, packed up in cases and 
inaccessible to those who wished to see it, 
wandered about from one basement to another. 
In several of the earlier reports the Society 
speaks of itself as homeless. Disorder in the 
office and bad management of the finances 
were connected with this anomaly. 

Not till the year 1890 did matters begin to 
mend, and since that time a gradual improve- 
ment may be noticed, to which the two bulletins 
already mentioned bear eloquent testimony. 
It is, therefore, worth while to make a short 
statement about the results of this reawakening. 

In the first place, we may now say that the 
originally modest collection is gradually claim- 
ing the right to be called a museum, after 
finding a fitting dwelling-place, first in the upper 
stories of the Synodal building, and since 1893 
in the National Museum itself in the Rue de 
Patissia. At the end of the year 1893 it con- 
sisted of 1,867 objects; it would be a mistake, 





however, to suppose that all were valuable 
or even interesting, still more that all these 
numbers represented utensils, relics, or works 
of art; for strangely enough we find in the 
catalogue, besides such objects, views and 
sketches of churches, and manuscripts and 
printed matter, even the originals of com- 
munications published in the bulletin. Still 
more absurd is it to include in this museum 
under special numbers the flowers which the 
director took from the altar of the royal 
church on the day when the museum was 
consecrated, and the holy water and tapers 
which were used on that occasion. 

Dr. Lambakis’s travels in different districts of 
Greece, undertaken for the most part by com- 
mand of the Queen for philanthropic purposes, 
have been of no small service in enriching the 
museum with objects and drawings of churches 
and convents. The collection has been greatly 
increased in consequence of permits granted in 
1890 by the Ministry of Education and the Holy 
Synod to collect from churches and convents 
everything suited to the purpose, with the ex- 
ception of the manuscripts which were claimed 
by the National Library. Two of the Society’s 
most important possessions have, however, 
come from other sourcas: a collection of 
beautiful pictures of the churches and other 
Byzantine monuments of Constantinople, made 
by the celebrated Byzantine scholar Alex- 
ander Paspatis, who died a few years ago; 
and the three large original drawings of 
the pictures with which Ludwig Thiersch 
adorned the church of St. Nicodemus at 
Athens, the royal chapels of the Grand Dukes 
Michael and Nicolaus Nicolaievitch at St. Peters- 
burg, the church of the Grand Duchess Marie 
Maximilianowna at Carlsruhe, and the Greek 
churches of Vienna and London. These two 
collections were on view for a short time in 
1891 as an interesting public exhibition of 
hagiography, under the auspices of the Society 
of Christian Archeology. In this exhibition 
was included the picture of the so-called 
Madonna Catalana, hewn out of a little church 
near the so-called Agora gate in the year 1849, 
the sole survival of the Catalan domination in 
Attica, about which further details may be found 
in a work by Antonio Rubid y Bluch, ‘ La Espe- 
dicidn y Dominacién de los Catalanes en 
el Oriente.’ From the copy contained in this 
book and the description there given the letters 
in the picture must be deciphered not as of—ao 
or of-—ro, and olo—so or oco—so, as Lambakis 
writes, but F. R.—L. 8. Several other pictures 
belong to the early days of Byzantine art, but 
the majority date from the later centuries. 
Specially deserving of mention are the pictures 
of our Lord and the Madonna (Nos. 296 and 
297), both the work of the celebrated Cretan 
author, poet, and painter of the seventeenth 
century, Emmanuel Tzanes Bunialis. 

The Museum possesses a rich collection of 
views and sections of churches and convents. 
Lamba.xis deserves the honour of their discovery, 
as the reports before me frequently prove. About 
a hundred churches have been measured and 
sketched, but the number of those visited by 
him would be counted by thousands. The two 
bulletins already published include the sections 
of the baptistry of the Hekatompyliani church 
on the island of Paros, one of the Cyclades—a 
building which, according to Lambakis, dates 
from the fourth or fifth century ; of the Palao- 
panagia at Manolada in Achaia, dating from 
the tenth or eleventh; of the churches of St. 
Nicholas at Platani, near Rhium, and at Aulis ; 
and a description of several churches in different 
parts of Greece, with numerous inscriptions and 
writings taken from them, without much regard 
for any real interest they possess, for many of 
them refer to matters of no importance and 
date from the last two centuries, some even 
from the thirties in our own century. On the 
other hand, a very special interest attaches to 
the deciphering of the inscriptions on the 
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capitals of the columns of the Hekatompyliani 
church, which has revealed the name of the 
founder of the church, Bishop Hylasios, 
hitherto unknown, 

The ecclesiastical vessels and vestments con- 
stitute an important part of the collection. 
Among the most interesting and valuable of 
these are objects depicted in the two phototype 
plates of the first bulletin. A special descrip- 
tion of each would occupy too much space. 
There are seals, among them two glass ones 
representing the birth of Christ, crosses of 
every description, liturgical utensils, sticharia, 
maniples, and other beautifully embroidered 
vestments, several bishops’ and abbots’ staves, 
and other similar objects. There is a stole 
from the convent of the Taxiarch, not far 
from Aigium, which seems to date from the 
age of good Byzantine art. Several of the 
vestments and other objects are furnished with 
inscriptions. An abbot’s staff from one of the 
Meteora convents in Thessaly is of especial 
interest ; it is one of those called a dikanikion, 
which the emperor used to confer on what 
were called the royal convents, and seems to 
be in the form of the imperial sceptre. 

To this general survey of the vigorous activity 
of the Society of Christian Archzology must be 
added that it has thrown itself with the greatest 
energy into the efforts made of late by the State 
to rescue and restore the beautiful mosaics of 
the Daphni convent near Athens by the Vene- 
tian Novo. Several reports in the bulletin bear 
testimony to this zealous participation, and 
to the enthusiasm with which the committee of 
the Society of Christian Archzology induced 
the Archzeological Society of Athens to con- 
tribute considerable sums for this purpose. 
Unfortunately, the efforts of the Society were 
for the most part unsuccessful in attempting to 
rescue the churches of Hosia Philothea and 
St. Andrew at Athens, when these were con- 
verted to a different purpose. 

Finally, I must mention that, besides the 
official reports about the work of the Society, 
the bulletins contain other communications and 
dissertations which have claims on the interest 
of lovers of Christian archeology. Among 
these I must mention a contribution by Mr. 
Dem. Kamburoglus about a Madonna Gorgoepi- 
koos from Athens, which was first discovered 
by Porphyrius Uspensky in Masr, the ancient 
Kairon, in 1855, and once more lost, and redis- 
covered in 1887 by Dr. Athanasios Papadopulos 
Kerameus in the little church of the Holy 
Trinity, near the Patriarchal church of St. 
George. This contribution is accompanied by 
a photolithograph. Further on there are 
modern Christian inscriptions from Bithynia, 
communicated by P. Kastriotis, Inspector of 
‘Antiquities; the lost pictures of the church of 
| Hagia Philothea and theChristian Lycabettus are 
discussed by Lambakis; a beautiful Athenian 
legend of the founding of the Daphni convent 
is told by Bishop Theocletus Vimbus, &c. 

I must close by mentioning an Englishman 
whose name occupies an important place among 
the patrons of the impecunious Society of 
Christian Archeology — the well-known lover 
of Christian art in Greece, the Marquis of Bute. 

Spyr. P. Lampros. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


WE are sorry to confirm reports current to 
the effect that Mr. Walter Crane, finding his 
Directorship of Design in the Manchester School 
of Art interferes with his work in London, 
and not being able to agree with the theories 
and rules of the Department of Science and 
Art, has resigned the oftice. 

WE have very great pleasure in stating that 
Robert B. Martineau’s admirable picture of 
‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ to which 
we lately referred as being at Mr. Shep- 
herd’s, King Street, St. James’s, has been 





offered by the painter’s brother, Mr. E. H. 
Martineau, the well-known architect, to the 
National Gallery. 


A new volume of the ‘‘Camden Library” is 
announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It will treat of ‘The History and De- 
velopment of Ecclesiastical Vestments,’ and is 
written by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister. The vest- 
ments of the Nestorian and Armenian Churches 
are described, as well as those of the Greek and 
Roman Churches. The volume will be copiously 
illustrated, and will contain several important 
appendices and a bibliography on the subject. 


THE press view of the Autumn Exhibition 
of Pictures at the Walker Art Gallery will take 
place on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday in 
next week, and the private view on Saturday 
next. 

Mr. JoserH RopGers is going to publish by 
subscription a monograph on ‘ The Scenery of 
Sherwood Forest,’ illustrated with numerous 
platinotype reproductions of original drawings 
by the author. Messrs. White & Cv., of Work- 
sop, are to issue the volume. 


Dr. E. H. Ezarp writes from Echternach, 
in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, under the 
date of August 15th :— 

“It may interest some of your readers to learn 
that the fine abbey buildings at Echternach were 
almost completely destroyed by fire in the early 
hours of this morning. As no doubt you are well 
aware, these buildings were an exceptionally com- 
plete specimen of the monastic style of the middle 
of the last century, having been entirely rebuilt by 
the Abbot Gregory Schuppe, the date 1753 being on 
the entrance archway. No part of the edifice has 
escaped injury, and some portions are completely 
gutted. he basilica has fortunately not been 
injured. The fire originated ina part of the build- 
ing used as a straw-bonnet factory, and was soon 
beyond the powers of the limited locai fire appli- 
ances.’ 

A NEw annex, extending the building in a 
line with the Rue de Vaugirard, is about to be 
erected at the Musée de Luxembourg, in order 
to afford room for the rapidly increasing addi- 
tions to the fine collection of modern French 
sculptures and paintings which is now among 
the greatest attractions of Paris. 

M. A. Micuet, the new keeper of the sculp- 
ture of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance at 
the Louvre, has come into office just when a 
new gallery is opened, containing, among other 
objects, a St. Christopher on wood, painted 
and gilded, a work of a Siennese artist ; and 
the Virgin adoring the Infant Jesus, a terra- 
cotta of the school of DonateJlo. Both were 
bequeathed to the Louvre by M. E. Piot. 


Tue Haarlem Museum has recently bought 
an important Jan Steen, representing a village 
festival ; and the gallery at Amsterdam has 
acquired one of the most considerable of Jan 
Van der Meer of Delft’s works, entitled ‘The 
Letter’; likewise a small, but fine Wouwer- 
mans, for which 17,000 florins were paid ; 
44,000 florins was the price of the Ver Meer. 








MUSIC 


—— 


Mémoires dun Artiste: Charles Gownod. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.)—This book is some- 
what desultory in character, but it contains 
much interesting reading, and the individuality 
of its author is stamped on every page. To 
students of heredity the opening chapters will 
prove peculiarly attractive, for in them the 
celebrated French composer refers at some 
length to the artistic talents of his parents and 
grandparents—talents which were so developed 
in Gounod as to make it doubtful for some time 
whether he should devote his life to painting 
or music. The decision in favour of the latter 
would seem to have been caused by Gounod 
hearing a performance of Rossini’s ‘ Otello.’ 
Henceforth a musician he would be, and his 





schoolmaster, M. Poirson, on being consul} 
confirmed the boy’s choice. It was only, how. 
ever, after Reicha had examined the boy that 
Madame Gounod felt justified in giving her con. 
sent. Gounod obtained ‘‘le Grand Prix gg 
Rome ” in 1839, and he draws.a graphic picture 
of the impressions he received during his three 
years’ sojourn in Italy. Rome he styles “j, 
ville de l’'Ame; Florence, la ville de esprit ; 
Naples, la ville du charme et de la lumiére, de 
l'ivresse et de 1’éblouissement Venise, une 
perle dans une sentine.” Interesting informa. 
tion is given concerning several of his composi. 
tions, but the relation stops at his opera ‘ Faust,’ 
Whether this is his masterpiece he declares him. 
self to be ignorant, but he thinks its success con. 
firms his opinion that popularity indicates the 
presence of certain happy elemental factors and 
favourable conditions rather than any proof of 
the artistic value of a work. In a chapter 
headed ‘‘ De l’Artiste dans la Société Moderne” 
the author condemns severely the lionizing to 
which artists are subjected as detrimental to 
the production of great works. (ther chapters 
on ‘**L’Académie de France & Rome” and “Ia 
Nature et l’Art” show such a keen sympathy 
with the artistic temperament that they may 
be read with profit by all. An appreciation 
of Berlioz and Saint-Saéns, and a number of 
letters, also contain much that is interesting 
and instructive. 

English Minstrelsie. Collated and edited, 
with Notes and Historical Introductions, by 
S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Vols. II., IIL, IV. 
(Edinburgh, Jack.)—The many excellences 
noticeable in the first volume of this patriotic 
series are equally present in the three following 
numbers now before us. The notes on the songs 
are continued, and if the stories and anecdotes 
associated with some of the ditties are at times 
of somewhat doubtful authenticity, they are 
always amusing, often instructive, and throw 
many interesting side-lights on the habits and 
customs of the period to which they refer. The 
third volume contains ‘‘a sketch of the history 
of the English opera,” the source of which is 
traced to the drama in which songs were intro- 
duced and the masque—the former being the 
more popular and the latter the more retined 
form of entertainment. With regard to the sup- 
pression of public amusements during the Com- 
monwealth, Mr. Baring-Gould seems to realize, 
what has too long been overlooked, that the 
effect of the repressive Acts of Parliament was 
to increase the cultivation of music in the home, 
proof of which is afforded by the fact that Play- 
ford’s ‘Introduction to the Skill of Musick,’ 
which was first published in 1655, had so rapid 
a sale that in 1683 ten editions of it had been 
issued. Exception, however, must be taken to 
the statement that ‘‘to do Purcell justice his com- 
positions should be taken in hand by a modern 
musician, and shaped as, no doubt, in his inmost 
soul he would have wished them to be shaped, 
but which he dared not attempt, afraid of run- 
ning counter to the fashion of his day.” Old 
music is peculiarly valuable, as showing the 
skill and indicating the tastes of our ancestors; 
to ‘*shape it” to please modern fashion is to 
deprive it of its character and interest. More- 
over, in the list of Purcell’s writings no mention 
is made of ‘ Dido and Aineas,’ the most original 
of his works and one of the earliest of English 
operas! From the nature of the remarks on 
this composer Mr. Baring-Gould, indeed, would 
seem to have but little knowledge of, and scant 
sympathy with, Purcell’s music, the dramatic 
nature of which he entirely ignores. ’ 

The Story of British Music. By Frederick J. 
Crowest. Vol. I. (Bentley & Son.)—Histories 
of music devoted to the progress of the art in 
England are very welcome just now, for they are 
calculated to foster the recent awakening to the 
merits and importance of British composers. 
The book under notice goes back to prehistoric 
times, and traces the rise and development of 
the art up to the reign of Henry VIIL., the 
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consideration of the Elizabethan and Victorian 
sods being reserved for following volumes. 
rach of the early portion of Mr. Crowest’s 
is necessarily of a speculative character ; 
put the theories advanced are rational, and are 
forward in an unassertive manner that goes 
to secure their acceptance. We agree with 
the author that 
“there is no reason whatever—despite the per- 
sistent foreign neglect of us as a musical nation— 
why we should not continue the cherished belief 
from time immemorial music has been a de- 
cided characteristic of the inhabitants of this country ; 
that a deep-seated passion for vocal and instru- 
mental harmony—strong and distinctive enough to 
outlive all untoward processes of time, calamity and 
fashion—has filled the breast of the British subject 
since the remotest ages.” 
When the times are reached of the art of which 
some remnants remain, Mr. Crowest tells us a 
deal that we have read before; but when 
authoritative evidences are scanty repetition is 
unavoidable. A clear and comprehensive sketch 
is given of the evolution of notation and the 
influence of ecclesiastical music. The effects on 
the art of the descents of the Saxons and Danes 
are described in an interesting manner, and the 
references to the ancient bards and minstrels 
throw instructive side-lights on the social life of 
the people. The book may be recommended to 
all musical students, not only for the trustworthy 
nature of its facts and the deductions made 
therefrom, but also by reason of the genial 
style in which it is written, which is well cal- 
culated to sustain the interest of the reader. 
Alist of the principal authorities to which re- 
ference is made is appended to each chapter, 
and a comprehensive index greatly increases the 
value of the book as a work of reference. 











RECENT INSTRUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Music for pianoforte in combination with 
one or more stringed instruments seems 
to be in ever-increasing demand, and the 
following compositions and adaptations are 
among the recent issues of Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer & Co. Idyll and Westwood Gavotte, 
both in D major, for violin and piano, by 
Battison Haynes, are easy and wholly un- 
pretentious drawing-room pieces. The former 
isthe more pleasing and expressive of the two, 
for gavotte rhythm has become so hackneyed 
that it is almost impossible to impart any 
measure of freshness to a piece written in this 
form. Pavane in A minor, and Pastorale in «, 
for the same instruments, by Edward German, 
are from the composer’s music to ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and are charmingly piquant and melo- 
dious trifles, well worthy of the talented young 
composer. Mr. German’s Valse Gracieuse in 
F is for pianoforte duet. It is an arrangement 
of one of the movements in the orchestral 
suite produced at the Leeds Festival last 
year, and is fairly effective in its new guise. 

e Espagnole, in A minor and major, and 
Cantiléne in @, by Arthur Hervey, are sketches 
for pianoforte and violoncello, at once melo- 
dious and unconventional, but quite within the 
means of ordinarily competent players. Far 
moresuitable for advanced executants areSpohr’s 
twelve Salon Duets, Opp. 127 and 135, for piano 
and violin. No one thew better how to write 
for the most important of stringed instruments 
than Louis Spohr, and all these duets will 
repay attention. Some of them, notably the 
Barcarolle and Scherzo from Op. 135, are 

jar at high-class chamber concerts. By 

@ same composer we have the Rondo in 
B minor, No. 6 of the set of Salon Stiicke, 
Op. 145; and six slow movements from the 
Violin concertos, the orchestral parts being 
arranged for piano. One of these is the favourite 
Adagio in F from the Ninth Concerto, Op. 55. 
A book of six pieces from Handel’s ‘ Water 
Music,’ and two Bourrées by the same com- 
poser, arranged for string quintet with ad lib. 
plano accompaniment by Berthold Tours, should 
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also receive mention. These form Nos. 5 and 6 
of Novello’s albums for piano and strings. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. FisHer Unwin will publish during the 
autumn a translation by Miss Constance Bache 
of the letters and literary remains of the late 
Hans von Biilow, the original of which was 
issued by Breitkopf & Hirtel in 1895, with an 
introduction and notes by Marie von Biilow. 
Miss Bache will contribute a preface to the 
English version, which will be illustrated with 
portraits. She will include in her selection the 
letters of Biilow’s early years, written between 
the ages of eleven and twenty-five. 


Tue Daily News announces the death, on 
Wednesday, at Baltimore, U.S., of Mr. F. W. N. 
Crouch, the composer of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.’ 
He was in his eighty-ninth year. 


WE regret to note the death of Mr. William 
Offord, at one time musical director of the 
Alhambra Theatre, and editor of the English 
Musical Magazine. 


We are now in receipt of the prospective 
arrangements for the new Sheflield Festival, 
which, so faras we are aware, completes the list 
of these provincial enterprises for the forth- 
coming autumn. Four concerts will be given 
in the Albert Hall on the mornings and evenings 
of October 13th and 14th, the works to be per- 
formed being Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ Sullivan’s 
‘The Golden Legend,’ Hubert Parry’s ‘Job,’ 
Dvorak’s Symphony in £ minor, ‘From the 
New World,’ a miscellaneous selection, and 
Berlioz’s ‘ Faust.’ This is what may be termed 
a ‘*safe” choice for an undertaking that must, 
of course, be regarded as tentative. Mr. August 
Manns will be the conductor, and the orchestra 
is to consist of forty-three Crystal Palace 
players, and twenty local professionals. Among 
the solo vocalists engaged are Miss Ella Russell, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Madame Medora Henson, 
and Messrs. Ben Davies, Herbert Grover, 
David Bispham, Arthur Barlow, and Santley. 
The chorus will number about three hundred, 
the singers having been selected by examination. 


To the particulars given last week concerning 
the Worcester Festival it may be added that 
Mr. Hugh Blair will be the conductor, Mr. A. 
Burnett the leader of the orchestra of about 
eighty performers, and that Messrs. G. R. 
Sinclair and C. Lee Williams will preside at 
the organ and pianoforte. The chorus will be 
supplied by the three dioceses, aided by a 
small contingent from Leeds, and the special 
organ is to be erected by Messrs. Nicholson 
& Co., of Worcester. 


Our best native composers are one by one 
turning their attention to that popular form of 
the art, comic opera. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
is said to be devoting some of his vacation time 
to the completion of a work of this nature, to be 
presented in the metropolis during the autumn. 


By the acceptance of the position of managing 
director by Mr. Maurice Grau the so-called 
grand season of opera at Covent Garden next 
summer is practically assured. The syndicate 
consists of seven persons, and ample capital is 
forthcoming, so that for the present, at any 
rate, the work carried on so successfully by the 
late Sir Augustus Harris will not be permitted 
to drop. 


Sienor Mascaent is said to have undertaken 
the composition of an opera on a Japanese 
libretto by Signor Illica. It will probably be 
produced at La Scala, Milan, during the coming 
season. 


M. Epear Tivnet, best known in England as 
the composer of the interesting though unequal 
oratorio ‘St. Franciscus,’ has been nominated 
to succeed M. Kufferath as a professor at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. 


THe Wagner Museum at Eisenach is now 
virtually established, and contains a mass of 
Wagneriana in the form of books and 
pamphlets, various manuscripts of scores and 
literary remains, portraits of the poet-composer 
and the leading artists who have appeared in 
his works, and miscellaneous objects directly or 
indirectly associated with the master. 


THE statement that ‘Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen’ will be again presented next year at 
Bayreuth, and that ‘ Parsifal’ will also be given, 
is semi-ofticially confirmed. 


Ir is said that three hitherto unknown Lieder 
by Schubert have been discovered by Frau 
Mayerhofer at Vienna. It is by no means 
improbable that many similar treasures still lie 
undiscovered, for Schubert was almost culpably 
careless of the inspirations he placed on paper. 


Two musical veterans have just completed their 
seventieth year, and are still in active service. 
These are Dr. Friedrich Chrysander, the in- 
defatigable Handelian scholar, and Herr Julius 
Stockhausen, the celebrated baritone singer. 
Among the pupils of the latter are Herr Robert 
Kaufmann, Herr Max Friedlinder, Herr 
Schiedemantel, Herr Anthes, Friiulein Hermine 
Spiess, and Fraulein Lilian Sanderson. 


DrespEN, perhaps the most musical city in 
Germany, has been provided with another 
concert-room, to hold about 1,400 people, and 
framed on the model of the new Gewandhaus 
at Leipzig. 








DRAMA 


—~~— 


Dramatic Essays: John Forster, George Henry 
Lewes. With Notes and an Introduction by 
William Archer and Robert W. Lowe. (Walter 
Scott.)—With the appearance of the third 
volume the set of dramatic essays designed by 
Messrs. Archer and Lowe to cover the theatrical 
history of the first half of the present century is 
completed. Lewes’s volume ‘On Actors and 
the Art of Acting’ is, of course, well known. 
His theatrical criticisms contributed to the 
Leader are less familiar and less important. 
John Forster’s criticisms, reprinted from the 
Examiner, are practically forgotten. That there 
is anything in these essays that deserves per- 
petuation we are scarcely prepared to grant. A 
certain value and interest attach to all theatrical 


records, and there is a limited public which will 
gain largely by opportunities of easy access to 


the works now reprinted. As a contribution 
to our knowledge of Macready Forster’s criti- 
cisms are acceptable, though less for the sake 
of his laudation of that actor than for the light 
they throw on the morbid jealousy of Forrest 
and the terrible bloodshed of which it was the 
cause. Lewes’s criticisms also shed an illumina- 
tion on the vanity of Charles Kean, no less 
morbid and exacting than that of Forrest, or 
Macready, or many an actor before or since. 
It also demonstrates that Lewes himself could 
be vain, mean, and spiteful as well as flippant. 
His animosity against Charles Kean, after that 
manager had sillily, ill-temperedly, and tact- 
lessly refused him admission to the Princess's 
Theatre, bursts out again and again. Lewes’s 
delight in making Kean wince and squirm seems 
almost fiendish. When serious Lewes is wise 
and edifying, if more than a trifle ‘‘ superior.” 
He has insight and balance, and he does not, for 
a contributor to a weekly paper, repeat himself 
over much. His humour is, however, flaccid 
and trivial. What is said about actors is doubt- 
less right. It is, at the same time, not very 
significant. His pictures have not the lifelike 
vivacity of Colley Cibber—foremost of all in 
this line—nor the unsurpassable truth and 
humour of Lamb. They are not, indeed, on a 
level with those of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, or 





Westland Marston, They are, none the less, 
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helpful in a sense, and we are at least glad to 
possess them. 


Messire du Guesclin: Drame en Vers. Par 
Paul Dérouléde. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.)— 
*Messire du Guesclin,’ an historical drama in 
three acts, with prologue and epilogue, both 
short, served on October 22nd last for the 
beginning of the tenancy of the Porte Saint 
Martin by M. Coquelin, who, of course, was 
seen as the eponymous hero. As a drama it is 
dull and unstimulating, its versification is halt- 
ing and unworthy of the author of ‘Les Chants 
du Soldat.’ It is, however, patriotic—it depicts 
French triumphs and English defeats, it has rhe- 
torical lines bidding the stranger depart from the 
shores of France, and it is a success. A pro- 
logue shows the Dauphin Charles escaping after 
the massacre of his friends from the followers 
of Etienne Marcel; an epilogue presents his 
consecration in the cathedral at Rheims, in the 
course of which he learns that, through the 
bravery of Du Guesclin, the English army with 
its commanders, ‘‘le Captal von Buch” and 
John Joél, has been dispersed, captured, or 
slain :— 

Quant 4 l’armée anglaise, elle s’en est allée, 

Mise en fuite, taillée en pidces, sans drapeau ! 

Et le pays normand restera son tombeau. 
It need not detract much from the theme that the 
so-called English army was Navarrese, as was its 
commander, and that a few months later Du Gues- 
clin was himself defeated anda prisoner. Between 
the prologue and epilogue comes the story of 
a love intrigue between the sister of Du Guesclin 
and Raoul de Caours, a Gascon lieutenant, who, 
turning traitor, is repudiated by his mistress. 
This action is at once extravagant, inept, and 
dull. Though strangely out of place and un- 
dramatic, the closing scene of the first act is the 
one inspiriting part of the play. Tiphaine, a 
heroic sister of Du Guesclin, begins a spirited 
song (?) in huitains :— 

La peur! la peur! qui donc y pense ? 

Her milder and more amorous sister takes up 
the strain :— 


La peur! la peur! je l’ai dans l'ame. 
The lieutenant De Mauny continues :— 
Eh! que m’importe ? 
Caours, the traitor, like a true Gascon, says :— 
La peur! la peur! je la défie! 
and Du Guesclin brings up the rear with 
La peur! la peur! Dieu vous en garde. 


These verses have genuine force. M. Dérou- 
léde will do better as a lyrist than a dramatist. 


The Benefit of the Doubt: a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Arthur W. Pinero. (Heinemann.)— 
A weak and inconclusive end prevents ‘The 
Benefit of the Doubt’ from ranking as a 
comic masterpiece. Its first act is a fine study 
of character; its second act overflows with 
observation and knowledge of human nature. 
The third act up almost to the close is accept- 
able and brilliant, but the close is futile. This 
was felt in the performance. A public has 
rarely, if ever, been more pleased, more amused, 
more content, than was that first-night audience 
that watched Mr. Pinero’s delightful imbroglio, 
rejoiced in the gallery of living beings he ex- 
hibited, was charmed with his humour, revelled 
in his cynicism. Then came at the close the 
cold douche. Just as strongly as it was felt in 
action is the coup manqué felt in perusal. A 
noble river, full flowing and with de- 
licious banks, slips through saline morasses 
into the sea. It may be urged — we our- 
selves are disposed to urge—that Mr. Pinero 
overtaxes himself, and invents plots from which 
no issue is possible. For so exquisite a master 
of craft advice should be superfluous. None 
the less, we are disposed to counsel Mr. Pinero 
to adopt a plan by which good results have not 
seldom been obtained, and to write back from 
his conclusion. With more assurance do we 





counsel our readers to peruse the book. Plays, 
it seems, are less read than they used to be. 
For this we can find no reason except that, as a 
rule, our best wits adopt other forms of fiction. 
Mr. Pinero’s play, however, repays perusal. Its 
conclusion—a blot on it as a drama—is only a 
lapse from perfection ina book. For the rest, 
it is literature and delight. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue early portion of the week was entirely 
destitute of theatrical novelty. Thursday wit- 
nessed, however, the reopening of the Criterion 
under Mr. Herbert Standing with ‘A Blind 
Marriage,’ and this evening is set apart for the 
revival at Terry’s of Mr. Mortimer’s ‘ Gloriana,’ 
now renamed ‘ My Artful Valet.’ 


THe production at the Adelphi of ‘Boys 
Together,’ the new drama of Messrs. Comyns 
Carr and Haddon Chambers, is definitely fixed 
for Wednesday. A portion of the action is laid 
in the Soudan, on the banks of the Nile, during 
the period of the lamentable Gordon episode. 
The theatre during the recess has been re- 
decorated. 


Mr. ArtHUR Roserts will in a few weeks 
reappear at the Prince of Wales’s in a piece by 
Mr. H. J. W. Dam, the author of ‘The Shop 
Girl.’ 

THE death of Mr. Temple Edgecumbe Crozier, 
stabbed on the stage, has been attributed, as 
was expected, by the coroner’s jury to mis- 
adventure. It is to be hoped that something will 
be done to stop the use on the stage, utterly 
preposterous, of real weapons. ‘‘ Tragedians” 
who cannot act are anxious to show that they 
can fight, and without the most careful manage- 
ment accident is always imminent. The peril, 
moreover, is not confined to the actor, but 
extends to the public. We were ourselves in 
Drury Lane when the sword of Richmond was 
struck from his hand by Richard with such 
violence as to overleap the orchestra and drop 
in the stalls. Richard had accordingly, like 
Sir Richard Strachan, to stand waiting while 
Richmond went to the footlights to receive back 
his sword. The combat was then renewed, and 
Richard received in due time his quietus. 


Mr. BeersoHm TREE is said to have ac- 
quired the rights of ‘Une Idylle Tragique,’ a 
piece, not yet produced in Paris, adapted by 
M. Pierre de Courcelle from a romance of M. 
Paul Bourget. Mr. Tree has also, it is said, 
contracted with Mr. John Davidson for a new 
drama. 


‘PRETENCE,’ a one-act piece by Mr. Boyle 
Lawrence, has been produced by Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier at the Artillery Theatre, Woolwich. 


TuE title of ‘The Idle Apprentice ’ has been 
bestowed upon Mr. Joseph Hatton’s play on 
the subject of Jack Sheppard, in which in the 
autumn Mr. Weedon Grossmith will reappear. 


AmoncG the parts in which Sir Henry Irving 
is credited with the intention of appearing is 
George Washington, in a play written by Mr. 
J. J. C. Clarke, an American. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—M. D.—E. M. J.—received. 
A. N.—You should send such communications to a pbilo- 
logical journal. 
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h Georgie Lestrange is a delightful creature, an jp. 
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Earth,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
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EDITH CARPENTER. Crown 8vo. cloth, ds. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
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WYNNUM. By J. D. Hennessey. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
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and Author of ‘From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow 
Sea.’ With Map and numerous I!!ustrations reproduced 
from the Author’s sketches. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Professor MOMMSEN'S HISTORY of ROME to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 


DICKSON. A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 37s, 6d. Each Volume separately, 7s. 6d. 
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HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of ‘The Green Hills by 
the Sea,’ ‘ Not a Moment to Spare,’ ‘The Old Adam,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
RECENT NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
HE FATAL PAST. By the Author of ‘ Foot- 
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ith the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and 1 Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
bd ee Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOM GROGAN.’ 
Crown 8vo. 1s, sewed. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND and 
SOME OTHERS. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 
Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By 
Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
BUTLER, M.A. With Preface by E. B. 
TYLOR, D.C.L. With numerous Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. Vol. I. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


By FRANCIS A, WALKER, Ph.D. LL.D. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


POEMS of UHLAND. Selected and 
Edited by WATERMAN T. HEWETT, Ph.D., 
Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Cornell University. 


32Zmo. 3s. 
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JULIA C. R. DORR, Author of ‘ The Flower 
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The RELATIONS of the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES. An Address delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New 
York (13th March, 1896) by W. PETERSON, 
M.A. (Oxon.) LL.D. (St. And.). 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Six 


Lectures read before the Royal Institution in 
January and February, 1873. With The 
UNITY of HISTORY, the Rede Lecture read 
before the University of Cambridge, May 29, 
1872. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. 
Hon. D.C.L. 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL 


ASTRONOMY. By F. C. STEBBING, M.A, 
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Examiner in Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy to the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 


Ps BSS C::0.6: 0. Aik NE, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—‘‘ COCOA: ” @ pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence oo 
tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
active principle, being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies the | Teles 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in Tins by 
Grocers, labelled ‘(JAMES EPPS & CO. (Ltd.), Homeopathic Che- 
mists, London.” 
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INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
he best me for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HE, GOUT, 


HEADAC 
INDIGESTI 
And Safest A ae for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ehildre mn, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





COCcCOAINE 
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COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF DEAN KITCHIN’S 
‘HISTORY OF FRANCE, in 3 vols. at 10s. 6d. each. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE (to 1793). 


By G. W. Kitchin, 
D.D., Dean of Durbam. Vol. II. (a.p. 1453—1624). Third Edition, Revised. 
*,.* The Third Editions of Vol. I. (to 1453) and Vol. III. (1624—1793) have been already 
published. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. pp. xii—658, price 18s. 


The ANNALS of TACITUS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Vol. 1. BOOKS I.-VI. 

NOTE.—The new edition will, it is hoped, be found to show a considerable advance on 
the first, both as regards the correction of errors and the recognition of later means of infor- 
mation. In the Introduction, especially, large portions have been altogether rewritten, and 
the whole carefully revised, and few pages of the notes are without more or less important 
additions and alterations. The size of the volume has been increased by about fifty pages; 
but the new matter would have considerably exceeded this amount if it had not been com- 
pensated by omissions and curtailments wherever it seemed possible to make such without 
loss of usefulness. 


Just published, in Two Sizes. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
1, LIBRARY EDITION, medium 8vo. forming an Additional Volume to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Edition of BUTLER’S WORKS, with which it is uniform, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
2. POPULAR EDITION, Long Primer Type, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES SUBSIDIARY TO THE WORKS OF 
BISHOP BUTLER. 


Part I. Chaps. 1-11. ON BUTLER. 
Part II. Chaps. 1-5. ON a FUTURE LIFE. 

Part II. Chaps. 6. Determinism.—7. Teleology.—8. Miracle.—9. Mediation.—10. Pro- 
bability as the Guide of Life. 

** Never has Mr. Gladstone written better English...... His treatment is everywhere sober, 
dignified, and impressive; and when he is dealing with the highest of themes it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that in places it is majestic.”—Athenaum. 

“*Mr. Gladstone has written nothing better than some passages in this volume...... 
communicates to the reader some sparks of the author’s enthusiasm.”— 7imes. 

** A more adequate account of Butler than we have before seen...... It may take rank as a 
serious contribution to the history of philosopby.”—Manchester Guardian. 

** Will remain a splendid pendant to the eighteenth century masterpiece which it seeks 
to reintroduce to this generation.”—Literary World. 

‘*The most attractive volume of those Mr. Gladstone has devoted to a subject which 
bas long occupied his attention.”—Morning Post. 


ALSO BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 28s. 


The WORKS of JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., sometime 


Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Vol, I. containing | Vol. II. containing 


ANALOGY, &c. SERMONS, &c. 


“*Mr. Gladstone bas earned the gratitude of English-speaking Christians. No praise, we 
are confident, could be less acceptable to Mr. Gladstone than to say that he has given us the 
final edition of Butler’s works.”—Guardian. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW SECTION, now ready, 4to. paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL 
So Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological 
DIFFLUENT—DISBURDEN. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. 


MURRAY, with the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, with 61 Plates, Vols. I. and II. price 1/. 12s. net. 
Yol. I. CRONOS—ZEUS—HERA—ATHENA. 
Vol. If. ARTEMIS—HECATE—APHRODITE. 


The CULTS of the GREEK STATES. With over 
100 Illustrations from Original Sources. By L. R. FARNELL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. (Vol. Z/1, in preparation, 

“The treatment is a masterpiece of careful argument and clear statement, and the 
volumes are bound and printed in a style worthy of their contents.”—Guardian. 


Just pnblished, demy 4to. pp. 106, in stiff wrapper, price 8s. 6d. net. 


COLLATIO CODICIS LEWISIANI RESCRIPTI 


EVANGELIORUM SACRORUM SYRIACORUM cum CODICE CURETONIANO 
(Mus. Brit. Add. 14,451) eui adiectae sunt LECTIONES e PESHITTO DESUMPTAKE. 





Auctore ALBERTO BONUS, A.M., e Coll. Pemb. Oxon. 


Just published, pp. xvi-550, crown 4to. with Coloured Frontispiece, Collotype Plates, ang 
Facsimiles of Marks, &c., cloth, price Two Guineas net. 


MAIOLICA. A Historical Treatise on the Glazed anq 


Enamelled Earthenwares of Italy, with Marks and Monograms; also some Notice of 
the Persian, Damascus, Rhodian, and Hispano-Moresque Wares. By C. DRURY BE. 
FORTNUM, Hon. D.C.L., Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxon., Vice-President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Hon. Vice-President of the Royal Archzological 
Institute, &c. With Illustrations. 


NOW READY. 


Part Il. FROM the SETTLEMENT to the DISRUPTION of the KINGDOM, 
Extra fceap. 8vo. stiff covers, with Maps, price 2s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY for SCHOOLS. By the 
Rev. T. H. STOKOE, D.D., late Head Master of King’s College School, London, 

Part I. FROM the CREATION to the SETTLEMENT in PALESTINE. Price 2s. 6¢, 

Part III. FROM the DISRUPTION to the RETURN from CAPTIVITY. [ Shortly, 


“A truly scholarly production.”—Manchester Courier. 
“The whole work has been done with care and good judgment, and should be very 
useful to teachers.”—Glasgow Herald, 





India Paper Edition, cloth, red under gilt. edges, price 10s. 6d. net. 


HOMERI OPERA et RELIQUIAE. By D. B. Monro, M.A,, 


Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
‘A beautiful edition which should delight the heart of the lover of Homer.”—Scotsman, 


“ This single volume comprises the Greek text of the whole works of Homer, including 
the collected fragments, printed in beautiful type well worthy of the famous 
Press.” —Morning Post, 


Part I. small 4to. paper covers, &s. 6d¢. net. 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. Founded 


upon the Thesaurus Syriacus of the late k. PAYNE SMITH, D.D. Edited by J, 
PAYNE SMITH. 


‘‘ The Clarendon Press has just begun the issue, in beautifully printed parts, of a much- 
needed ‘ Compendious Syriac Dictionary,’ founded mainly upon the ‘ Thesaurus Syriacus’ of 
Dr. R. Payne Smith, which will prove of unspeakable service to students. The arrangement 
is excellent, the primitive meanings are clearly marked off from the derivative, the gram- 
matical forms are just those that a student needs to have displayed for him, and the 
translations are admirably concise and accurate.”—Jewish Chronicle, 


Immediately, crown 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxxiv-410, 7s. 6d. net. 


A STUDENT’S PASTIME. Being a Select Series of 


Articles reprinted from Notes and Queries. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt D. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. Rewritten and Enlarged, 
with New Plates, price 1/, 11s. 6d, 


RIVERS and CANALS. The Flow, Control, and 
Improvement of Rivers, and the Design, Construction, and Development of Canals, 
both for Navigation and Irrigation. With Statistics of the Traffic on Inland Water- 
ways. By L. F. VERNON-HARCOURT, M.A., Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Author of ‘ Harbours and Docks,’ &c. 


LAND-SYSTEMS of BRITISH INDIA: being a Manual 
of the Land-Tenures, and of the Systems of Land-Revenue Administration, prevalent 
in the several Provinces. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, C.1.E. F.R.S.E. M.RAS. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, price 3/. 3s. 


“ A monumental and exhaustive work preceded by a learned and lucid general introduc- 
tion, which may well attract the attention of all students of agrarian institutions, even if 
they are not specially or professionally concerned with the land-systems of India. — Times. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Edited from numerous Manuscripts by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. LL.D. 
M.A., Hlrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, price 41, 168 : 
or 16s. each Volume. 
“This edition makes an epoch in Chaucerian study......It abounds in the results of 
vigorous and independent research as well as of a thorough acquaintance with the investiga 
tions made by past and by contemporary students.”—Atheneum. 





FULL CATALOGUE OF THE CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 22, 1896, 
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